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TO  MY  SON. 


These  Addresses  are  printed  witli 
the  thought  that  for  you  and  for  a  few 
besides  they  may  have  a  special  value 
and  significance  because  they  were  your 
mother's. 


44S  West  Sherbrookc  Street. 
Montreal. 


Dcccirber,   1907. 
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THE  LOCAL  COU.NXIL  OF  WOMEN  01'  MONTREAL 
1894. 


The  Local  Council  of  Women  may  now  be  said  to  be 
fairly  established  in  Montreal.  When  the  scheme  was 
first  laid  before  the  public,  some  of  our  women  worlcera 
saw  in  it,  at  once,  great  possibiiiues  of  usefulness,  and 
exerted  their  influence  to  bring  into  early  affiliation  with 
it  those  societies  in  which  they  were  specially  interested; 
others  waited  a  little,  for  though  the  idea  that  inspired 
the  new  movement  commended  itself  to  them  at  once  as 
a  very  simple  and  a  very  beautiful  one,  yet  they  felt  that 
they  should  lilce  to  know  all  about  the  methods  to  be 
pursued  in  carrying  out  that  idea  before  committing 
themselves  and  their  societies  to  the  Council. 

But  assurance  has  always  followed  on  enquiry,  and  our 
membership  has  surely,  if  gradually,  increased,  so  that 
we  are  strengthened  in  the  hope  that  our  Local  Council 
will  be  a  permanent  power  for  good  in  the  community. 
There  are  doubtless  some  who  still  hesitate  and  others  who 
object;  but  we  are  assured  that  hesitation  will  change 
into  active  appreciation,  and  every  objection  be  found  to 
exist  only  by  reason  of  a  misconception,  as  the  aims  and 
methods  of  our  Council  become  more  widely  known. 
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I  shall  therefore  direct  what  I  have  to  say  to  this  end- 
that  we  who  believe  in  the  scheme  may  have  a  reason  to 
give  f<„  the  faith  that  is  in  us,  and  that  those  who  doubt 
or  disapprove  may  find  that  they  have  misapprehended 
and  may  on  clearer  knowledge  be  drawn  to  co-operate 
with  us. 

There  is  one  objection  (which  we  may  call  a  general 
rather  than  a  particular  one)  to  which  we  must  indeed 
plead  guilti".     We  are  an  organized  association  of  women- 
we  have  our  Constitution,  and  our  By-Laws,  and  Parlia- 
mentary Rules;  we  fulfil,  as  you  will  find  on  looking  into 
your  dictionary,  all  the  requirements  of  the  organization 
called  a  club,  although  we  do  not  adopt  the  name  as  being 
hardly  appropriate  to  a  society  on  so  large  a  scale  as  the 
Council,     Now  men  have  a  particular  antipathy  to  any 
thing  that  even  approaches  the  Club  Idea  amongst  women. 
It  may  be  that  they  are  simply  reluctant  to  go  shares  in 
what  they  have  hitherto  regarded  as  their  sole  preroga- 
tive, or  It  maj-  be  that  they  suspect  danger  in  this  outward 
and  visible  proof  of  woman's  grooving  self-reliance,  and  of 
her  ability  (long  questioned)  to  join  forces  with  other  wo- 
men in  organized  ways  for  the  furtherance  of  a  common 
object.     Sometimes  this  disapproval  is  a  silent  one,  which 
we  only/«/,-  sometimes  it  is  expressed  by  a  peculiar  em- 
phasis, as  when  members  of  Syno<l  say  of  our  Council  that 
It  is  doubtless  a  grand  opportunity  for  women  to  talk. 
Now,  without  becoming  controversial,  we  would  ask  the 
simple  question,  "Why  not?"    It  was  said  of  old  "Your 
sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,"  and  the  later 
injunction  to  women  that  they  should  not  pray  nor  preach 
with    -leir  heads  uncovered  would  seem  to  imply  that  in 


X 


early  days  the  feminii.e  hat  or  bonnet  appeared  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  above  prayer  desk  and  pulpit.     However, 
we  plead  for  no  such  startling  return  to  early  usage;    wc 
only  claim  our  right  to  talk  from  the  platform  and  in  the 
assembly,  as  well  as  over  the  tea  cups;   to  talk  on  ques- 
tions  affecting  the  great  world  in  which  we  live,  as  well  as 
on  the  problems  of  the  little  world  called  "  Home,"    From 
my  own  obs-rvation  I  say  that  it  is  generally  those  who 
stigma  ize  a  woman's  interests  as  limited  to  the  fashion  of 
her  clothes,  the  blunders  of  her  servants,  and  the  shori  - 
comings  of  her  friends,  who  most  discourage  her  having 
any  activp  and  living  interest  outside  the  <Iomestic  circle. 
♦Witness  one  of  our  best    modern   essayists,  an   author 
whom  we   all  read  and  admire,  a  not  ungenerous  critic. 
Writing  of  women  some  25  years  ago,  he  says  that,  unle.ss 
impe  ed  by  some  masculine  influence,  they  make  no  pro- 
gress either  in  knowledge  or  discipline  of  the  mind  after 
25.     I  think  the  women  of  25  years  ago  must  have  re- 
sented and  might  have  reiuted  this  sweeping  assertion. 
But  what  does  our  critic  say  in  the  present  day  of  attain- 
ment ?   He  says  that  men  are  beginning  to  ask  themselves 
whether  the  former  ignorance  and  prejudice  and  dearth 
or  death   of  intellectual   life   that   characterized    women 
were  not  essential  parts  of  a  whole  that  commanded  their 
respect.     Oh  !  you  men,  did  we  indeed  help  you  better  in 
your  hard  fight  with  the  world  when,  as  simpletons  in  a 
Fools'  Paradise,  we   knew  nothing  of   the   conditions  of 
your  warfare  there,  than  we  shall  when,  looking  with  clear 
eyes  at  things  as  they  are,  we  learn  to  understand  and  to 
counsel,  and  to  cherish  a  noble  respect  for  your  fight? 

•  Philip  Gilbert  H&mertoD. 
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No,  believe  me,  home  will  ever  be  our  cho»en  kingdom, 
but  we  shall  order  our  homes  with  greater  wisdom,  and 
truer  love,  and  more  steadfast  principle,  for  taking  a 
woman's  part  in  helping  the  great  world  out  jf  the  sins 
and  distresses  which  make  the  day  of  its  redemption  seem 
to  us  still  a  vision  that  tarries  and  a  day  alar  off. 

Are  we  then  as  some  say  of  us  joining  the  ranks  of  the 
strong-minded  women  ?  Yes  and  no.  Yes,  in  that  wp 
would  not  be  of  the  weak-minded.  Yes.  in  that  we  ac- 
knowledge that  the  privileges  and  rights  that  ,ire  ours  now 
as  a  matter  of  course  were  won  for  us  in  the  fare  of  calumny 
ami  reproach  by  the  strong-minded  won., .,  of  the  past 
One  hun<lred  years  ago  Mary  Wolistonecraft  started  the 
Women's  Movement  in  England.  In  her  day  such  dicta 
as  old  Samuel  Johnson's  asseveration  that  botany  was  a 
most  indelicate  study  for  a  woman  were  vnquestioned 
save  by  the  rebellious  few.  If  the  old  dictator  could  rise 
now  to  find  women  doctors,  and  s  geons,  and  professors 
of  anatomy,  what  "Johnsonese"  wouk'  be  long  enough 
or  strong  enough  to  express  ;>s  disma,  ?  Keats  wrote 
in  1820.  Do  you  remember  his  lines  on  an  ideal  woman? 
"  The  liimb  that  bleats  for  man's  protection.  " 

Fifty  years  ago  a  French  writer  spoke  the  opinion  of 
his  country  when  he  said  that  for  a  woman  to  "  imprimer  " 
or  appear  in  print  was  to  risk  her  happiness  and  lose  her 
lover.  But  the  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new, 
and  the  woman  of  to-day  can  cultivate  her  mind  and  even 
appear  in  print  without  fear  of  social  or  matrimonial  loss, 
She  has  still  time  for  pretty  dressing  and  graceful  social 
ways,  and  she  is  apt  to  contemn  the  women  who  some- 
times gave  occasion  to  the  enemy  by  aggressively  ugly 
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It  was  thc,r»  to  assert  where  it  is  ours  to  receive.     But 
wh.le  we  are  proud  to  Haim  sisterhood  with  mar.v  women 
who  suffered  loss  for  us,  we  repu.liate  utterly  those  types 
of  the  strong-minded  -omen,  so  called,  who  have  brought 
the  name  mto  ridicn  ,.  and  contempt.     We  clain.  no  kin- 
ship  w,th  her  wh„  ...eanly  depreciates  and  slan<lers  her 
own  sex,  nor  with  the  won.an  who,  ostensibly  with  a  moral 
purpose,  indulges  in   exaggerated  tirades  against  nmn- 
attacks  which  are  often  unjust,  sometimes  in  very  bad 
taste,  and  nearly  always  prejudicial  to  the  cause  they  are 
suppose,!  to  serve.     Neither  is  our  society  formed  for  the 
especial    purpose   of    advancing    women's    rights.     Such 
societies  exist  and  a.-e  no  doubt  needed  in  -his  time  of 
transition,  but  the  members  of  this  society  are  workers  as 
it  m.»y  happen  for  men  or  women  or  little  children   and 
as  a  corporate  body,  they  have  the  ri.nts  of  all  humanity' 
at  heart.     If  then  our  mission  is  not  Woman's  Rights,  is 
It  to  set  everybody  right  and  to  reform  the  world  at  large? 
Shall  our  endeavour  as  a  society  be  to  live  up  to  the  defini- 
tion of  religion  once  given  me  by  an  estimable  Scotch 
woman  :       To  do  your  own  best  and  tell  everybody  else 
their  fauUs,  and  not  mind  if  it  is  disagreeable" to  you?  " 
No   that  IS  not  our  particular  mission;   reform  is  no/  the 
eading  Idea,  the  rais^  ditre  of  our  organization,  and  yet 
t  will  doubtless  be  numbered  among  its  r«„/A.     For  in 
the  power  of  our  union  we  shall  be  able  to  make  a  deter- 
mined stand  against  any  injustice  or  wrong  that  may  be 
brought  to  our  observation,  and  to  aid  effectually  in  its 
redress;  we  shall  be  ready  to  promote,  so  far  as  possible 
measures  for  the  general  good  of  all.     For  we  begin  to 
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realize  that  we  women,  t„o,  are  citiieiu,  and  having  learned 
by  »ad   ex|)erience  how  awful  i«  the  tie  that   bind*  u. 
together  in  our  cities,  so  that  the  moral  Bhamo  and  bodily 
disease  of  the  lowest  amongst  us  reacts  upon  the  higheit 
wo  are  re8olve<l  to  bear  our  part  in  the  regeneration  of  our 
cities  as  we  have  never  done  before:  and  as  a  society  we 
may  sometimes  have  to  fill  that  part  by  acting  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  civic  or     iblic  conscience.     Hut  the  [lerfcci  law 
waits  for  the  pcrfc         an.     And  we  women  shall  best  fulfil 
our  part  as  subjects  ami  as  citizens  by  working  for  the  regen- 
eration of  the  individual,      't  is  ours  to  t.ach,  to  strengthen 
and  to  save,  and  let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Council  arc  in  this  truest  .sense  of  the 
word,  retormers;     each  is  working  in  some  way  for  the 
improvement    and    regeneration    of    the    race;     each    is 
understood  to  be  working  with  and  not  against,  the  eter- 
nal tendency  that  makes  for  Uighteousness,     So,  the  aim 
of  our  society  i.s  not  primarily  or  directly,  more  work 
fresh  reform,  but   that  we  .hould  have  the   joy  of  sym- 
pathy,  the  help  of  counsel,    n  the  work  we  are  severally 
striving  to  fulfil.     Our  purp<,-e  is  that  we  should  grow  in 
love    and  mutua'  understandmg,  in  mental  breadth  and 
range  of  v,.s,„„:  ,hat  wc  should  by  association  with  others 
lose  all  the  narow  provincialism  of  self.     And  this  is  to 
be  done  at  no  sacrifice  of  individuality  in  matters  of  belief 
or  opinion.      To  repress  all    expression  of    your  opinion 
because  it  does  not  happen   lo  be  mine,  would  ta'ce  all 
interest  and   all   profit   from   our  intercourse.     We  hope 
that  our  interchange  of  ideas  will  help  us  to  many  new 
opinions  in  art,   education,  and    philanthropy,    and  even 
where  we  remain  of  the  same  opinion  still,  we  hope  to 
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rMlizeCriyle'sdefinitionof  a  perfect  friendship,  "Himilarity 
in  feeling  and  difference  in  opinio  n  " 

To   touch    briefly   „n   our   reliRioua   differences.     Some 
have  formed  the  erroneous  conception  that,  at  the  meet- 
ings of  our  Council,  religion   is  to  be  left  out    or  only  so 
much  of  It  brought  in  as  shall  fit  in  with  the  belief  of  any 
one  present.     But  here,  too,  we  ask  for  perfect  freedom 
of  expression,  with  but  one  provi8o,-there  shall  bo  no 
•ttack.     Let  the  light  that  guides  ccch  „„e  of  us  shine 
clear  y  before  all.  but  let  no  one  try  to  put  out  her  neigh- 
bour s  candle.     Two  word,  will  sum  up  our  aim,  to  love 
|.nd  to  undemtand.     Does  this  seem  a  vague  and  unprac- 
tical issue?     Would  you  call  its  converse  so?     Are  not 
half  of  our  religious  dissensions,  our  personal  and  radical 
•ntagomsms.  due  to  misunderstandings.     Out  of  the  little 
«eed  of  a  misapprehension  may  grow  a  tree  whose  fruit  shall 
poison  the  family  or  the  national  life.     Of  such  fruit  have 
w        our  fathers  eaten,  and  the  health  of  the  whole  sys- 
l    ^    s  impaired.     Only  the  love  that  springs  of  a  wider 
CO.,.     ehens.on  and  a  deeper  knowledge  shall  quicken  and 
resto.      and  by  bringing  all  the  parts  of  our  being    as 
citizens,  as  nation.^,  as  members  of  a  common  humanity 
int^  harmonious  working,  shall  bring  us  at  last  unto  the 
perfect  man.     It  was  ,he  prophet's  faith  that  there  should 
come  a  day  of  universal  peace,  when  righteousness  shall 
rule  in  the  earth,  and  the  work  oi  righteousness  shall  be 
peace  and  the  effect  of  righteousnes.,,  .juietness  and  assur- 
ance for  ever.      And  those  who  heard  him  said  he  was  a 
dreamer.     And  then  the  ,,oet  came  to  tell  us  of  a  perfect 
day  that  is  to  be,  far  off,  but  sure,  and  we  said   "It  is  a 
poefs  fancy. "     But  now  science  has  come  to  tell  us  that 
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those  dreams  were  true  visions,  that  all  things  tend  to  per- 
fection; that  in  slow,  upward  progression  man  is  ever 
working  out  the  brute,  and  evolving  into  truer  manhood. 
And  history,  lighted  by  science,  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
nations  from  barbarism  to  political  order;  from  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  oppression  to  the  perfect  freedom  of  a  willing 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  justice  and  right. 

Ana  so  prophecy,  poetry,  science,  history,  each  from  its 
own  standpoint,  tells  of  the  fair  promise  of  a  perfect  day  that 
shall  be  br.n  in  the  fullness  of  time.  Does  woman  realize 
the  part  that  she  has  to  piay  in  working  out  the.se  high 
destinies?  She  must  teach  all  men,  everywhere,  t(  sym- 
pathize and  to  love;  she  must  plant  wherever  she  goes 
the  seeds  of  love  for  the  seeds  of  hate.  This  is  woman's 
mission.  For  as  Addison  quaintly  said,  "Women  are 
made  for  the  cements  of  society,  and  came  into  the  world 
to  create  relations  among  mankind."  Perhaps  no  woHo 
could  more  fitly  express  the  central  idea  of  our  Counci 
in  its  local,  national,  and  international  aspects.  It  is  to 
cement  the  sea'  *ered  forces  in  the  city  and  in  the  nation, 
and  to  create  relations  among  mankind. 
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The  Local  Council  of  Women  of  Montreal  enters  to-day 
on  the  third  year  of  its  existence. 

Has  it  in  any  degrt^  justified  that  existence?  Is  the  un- 
certainty which  attaches  to  all  new  enterprises  resolving 
itself  into  a  well-founded  hope  of  the  permanent  stability 
and  usefulness  of  this  organization,  or  does  our  two  years' 
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experience  tend  rather  to  establish  the  words  of  those 
who  from  the  first  have  said  that  our  exiscence  would  be 
as  brief  as  our  aims  were  impracticable  and  visionary? 

A  brief  review  of  these  two  years  may  help  us  in  some 
measure  to  answer  this  question— a  question  which  should 
neither  be  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  consideration  by 
loyal  friends  of  this  movement,  nor  lightly  answered  to 
their  own  confirmation  by  those  who  have  prophesied 
failure.  To  the  former  we  would  say,  this  movement  is 
still  a  comparatively  young  enterprise  amongst  us,  and 
must  for  some  time  to  come  be  an  experimental'  one. 
Its  scope  is  wide  and  its  ideal  high.  Large  conceptions 
and  lofty  ideals  are  not  easy  of  realization. 

To  the  latter  we  would  say,  this  movement  is  new  to 
us,  and  its  adaptability  to  our  local  and  national  con- 
ditions has  still  to  be  verified,  but  the  idea  that  inspires 
the  movement  and  the  organization  that  embodies  that 
idea  are  neither  new  nor  untried— for  our  Council  has  its 
pioneer  and  precedent  in  the  National  Union  of  Women 
Workers  of  Britain  and  also  in  the  National  Council  of 
Women  of  the  United  .States,  and  for  its  aim  it  has  none 
other  than  the  better  applicati.m  of  that  old  rule,  the 
golden  rule,  to  society,  custom,  and  law. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  then  to  ask,  Why  so  sure  that  an 
organization  which  succeeds  elsewhere  is  foredoomed  to 
failure  here? 

And  the  idea  that  inspires  this  movement,  call  it  vision- 
ary and  impracticable  if  you  will,  but  that  old  rule,  "  Do 
as  you  would  be  done  by,"  imperfectly  practi..ed  a.s  it  is, 
is  working  out  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

But  my  mission   here  to-day,  as  President  of  this  Local 
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Council,  is  rather  to  answer  questions  than  to  ask  them, 
and  there  is  one  enquiry  which  is  forced  upon  us,  and  which 
in  this  work-a-day  world  is  always  pertinent  and  in  order- 
What  use? 

In  response  to  this  enquiry  let  me  touch  briefly  on  some 
of  our  past  endeavours  as  a  Local  Council,  premising  as  I 
do  so  that  the  initial  years  of  such  an  enterprise  are  never 
the  most  fruitful,  as  much  time  and  thought  must  first 
be  expended  on  the  organization  itself,  on  the  framing  of 
Its  rules,  and  its  general  equipment,  before  it  can  b,-ome 
conscious  of  its  existence  and  realize  its  possibilities  in 
action. 

In  this  review  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  details  of  the  work 
which  we  have  undertaken  and  accomplished,  but  I  shall 
rather  direct  your  attention  to  the  general  lines  along  which 
we  are  thinking  and  working  in  our  endeavour  to  meet  the 
more  pressing  needs  of  the  community. 

When  our  Council  was  first  formed,  and  all  men  were  ask- 
ing. What  is  it  for?  and  some  said  "  Woman's  Rights,"  and 
others  said  "Reform,"  while  yet  again  some  answered  the 
question  for  themselves  by  asserting  that  we  were  formed 
in  order  to  exemplify  and  enforce  the  absolute  unimportance 
of  creeds  and  religious  beliefs  and  speculative  opinions, 
there  were  yet  others  who  hailed  the  advent  of  a  "  Women's 
Council  "  with  delight  because  it  would  surely  set  itself 
to  solve  before  all  else  the  women's  problem  of  domestic 
service.  When  these  kind  friends  indicated  their  hopes  to  me, 
I  hesitated  to  dash  their  ardour,  but  could  hardly  share 
their  expectations  that  the  Women's  Council  was  to  find 
and  furnish  a  cure  to  fit  each  case.  Xo  such  cure  can  or 
will  be  found.    And  yet  the  matter  is  one  of  great  interest 
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and  importance  to  every  woman,  and  as  the  home-makers 
of  the  race  we  are  bound  to  give  it  our  best  attention- 
and  so  we  turned  some  of  our  first  thoughts  as  a  Council 
towards  the  domestic  problem,  and  we  came  to  the  rather 
humblmg  conviction  that  the  fault  lav  largelv  in  the  ignor- 
ance of  both  mistress  and  maid  -  ami  the  question  "How 
can   they  learn   without  a   teacher?  "    set   our   thoughts 
towards  the  schools,  where  most  of  the  teaching  must  be 
done,  and  we  determined  to  do  what  we  could  to  further 
the  movement  aire    'y  in  progress  for  the  training  of  the 
young  m  useful  handiwork  and  the  principles  and  methods 
of  housekeepmg  and  home-making.     Mrs.  Stevenson  spoke 
of  the  more  purely  domestic  arts,  and  not  onlv  pointed 
the  way,  but  led  us  at  the  conclusion  of  her  address  to  the 
Cookmg  School  which  had  just  been  opened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.      Miss  Phillips,  Miss  Binmore 
and   Miss   Findlay  spoke  forcibly  of  the   advantages  of 
manual    and  technical  training,   pointing  to  its  threefold 
value,  economic,  moral,  and  educative,  claiming  that  from 
an  industrial  point  of  view  it  would  at  least  help  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  unemployed  by  reducing  the  number 
of   mcapables,    that   from   an   educative    point   of   view 
It  would  enlarge  the  interests  and  raise  the  '   stes  of  the 
people,  and  from  a  moral   standpoint  woulc     „■  a  power- 
ful factor  against  frivolity  and  idleness,  and  the  graver 
sins  that  follow  in  their  train.     Thus  we  added  our  voice 
to  the  already  urgent  demand  that  our  children  should  be 
taught  to  use  their  hands,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  this 
training  in  domestic  and  technical  arts  becoming  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  school  system,  feeling  sure  that  it  will 
at  once  relieve  and  brighten  the  school  life  and  hel,,  to 
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rr^rj^^'^""'  """'*'  ""^  ^^^'P^n^ie-of  after-Hfe 
.nd  that  th,s  early  training,  though  it  doca  not  offe    a 

ZieTh      *''V°'"-«"  grievance,  wi„   tend  tow  rds 

That  this  Council  has  indeed  for  its  ultimate  object  the 

bu,ldmgupof  happier  homes  is  witnessed  by  the  prominence 
which  th,s  subject  has  assumed  at  our  meetings-house- 
hold th„  t  and  Simplicity  of  life  as  opposed  to  the  ignoran" 

istc  of  all  classes  m  our  time,  forming  the  subject  of  a 
bnllmnt  and  trenchant  address  by  Madame  Dandurand 

But  because  our  homes  and  all  that  relates  to  them  are 
of  paramount  interest  to  us,  because  we  women  find  in  our 
nearest  and  dearest  enough  to  fill  our  hearts,  shall  we  then 
take  no  thought  for  the  world  beyond?  Surely,  as  home- 
makers  for  the  race,  we  cannot  limit  our  sympathies. 
In  a  broader  sense  this  world  is  our  home,  and  nothing 
.s  md.fferent  to  us.  Unless  we  learn  to  merge  merely 
personal  considerations  in  the  larger  contemplation  of  the 
general  good,  unless  we  widen  our  knowledge  of  the  social 
questions  that  are  pressing  for  solution  to-day,  unless  we 

which  so  vitally  concern  our  sex,  the  sin  and  sorrow  of 
that  outer  world  which  we  have  not  learned  to  recognize 
as  in  a  w.der  sense  our  home  will  creep  into  that  little 
world  so  dear  to  us,  that  home  which  we  have  lived  and 
would  have  died  to  shield. 

And  so  our  Council  is  pledged  to  help  without  distinction 
of  race  or  creed,  or  other  claim  than  that  of  our  common 
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humanity,  the  men  and  women  and  little  children  who 
have  need  of  us. 

Naturally  our  fellow-women  have  a  first  claim  on  our 
sympathies,  and  our  thoughts  have  turned  to  that  large 
class  who   earn  their  daily  bread   in  the  toil   and  sweat 
of  the  factories.    We  live  by  their  labor,  surely  it  is  our 
duty  to  know  the  conditions  of  that  labor-to  ascertam 
whether  those  conditions   are  made,   so   far  as   possible 
samtary  and  non-injurious.     In  order  to  insuro  this  we 
realize  that  there  must  be  constant  and  intelligent  super- 
visa.,    and  common  sense  tells  us  that  where  women 
work  there  should  be  a  woman's  supervision;  that  it  is 
as  absurd  to  expect  a  man  to  have  an  adequate  comprehen- 
sion of  the  needs  and  conditions  of  a  woman's  life  as  it 
would  be  if  we  reversed  the  position  and  made  the  woman 
sole  supervisor  of  the  man's;  so  we  sent  up  a  petition  to  our 
Provincial  Government  for  a  woman  inspector,  and  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Government  has  most 
tandly  and   generously  acceded  to  our  request   and  that 
the  appointment  will  shortly  be  made.     While  we  rejoice 
over  this  we  have  to  remember  that  the  appointment  is 
made  avowedly  as  an  experiment,  and  that  it  will  rest  with 
our  first  woman  inspector  either  to  commend  or  to  disallow 
Its  wisdom.     That  she  should  be  a  woman  is  not  enough 
she  must  be  a  woman  of  business  capacity,  with  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  trade  and  industry  she 
must  be  familiar  with  both  languages,   French  and  English 
and   above  all  must  be  endowed  with  tact,  discretion   ac^ 
curacy,  and  a  dispassionate  judgment.     There  are  such 
women,  let  us  pray  that  our  first  woman  inspector   may 
be  of  their  number.    As  we  obtain  through  her  aid  and 
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qualified  to  judge  of  ,he  sufficienel  ,„     li'*  T'" 

the  «orld  of  organized  labour  let  us  not  be  hasty  to  aTvfnce 
our  opmions  on  trade  and  labour  questions      But  itl      u 

thatwe  Should  .eepintouehwith'ourtreldfiTorvS 
to  form  w,se  judgments  in  these  matter,  by  careful  thou  Jh 
.nd.nqu.ry,  and  we  are  at  present  considering  from 'al 
po.nts  of  v.ew  a  proposal  made  at  our  last  Gene  Il^o  ' 
erenee  that  we  should  petition  Government  for  a  ttL; 
.horten.ng  of  the  working  day  for  women  in  factorit 
Our  reject.on  of  this  proposal  as  not  founded  on    ufficUnt 

Which  W.11   I  am  sure,  profit  us  all,  whatever  the  conclu 
..ons  to  which  we  may  ultimately  be  led 

Let  us  turn  from  the  labo  r  question  to  another  to  . 
question  w^ich  touches  our  womanhood  most  cl  s;i;  a 
question  wh.ch  until  recently  it  was  the  fashion  to  ign;re 

pur  ty.  This  also  ,s  occupying  our  attention.  We  take 
up  h.s  cause,  first  for  the  honour  of  the  woman,  but  also 
or  the  honour  of  the  man.  Our  battle  is  agaiast  ih  de! 
dafonof  womanhood  and  the  demoralization  of  manhood- 
her  d.shonour  .s  his  dishonour,  they  cannot  be  separat  d 
Together  we  men  and  women  stand  and  fall.  Together 
we  must  fight  if  we  would  win  the  victory.     Let  us  sel  t„ 

whom  husbands  and  sons  delight  to  honour,  are  not  thro"rh 

our  ease  and  selfishness  making  it  possible,  almost  nelry 
for  other  women  to  walk  in  paths   of  shame  and  of  dil 
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honour;  that  we  are  not,  through  our  carelessness  in  dress 
or  in  demeanour,  casting  a  stumbling  block  in  our  brother's 
way.  In  the  growing  recognition  of  this  our  individual,  our 
joint  responsibility,  is  the  dawning  hope  of  a  better  day. 
It  is  time  that  we  see  to  these  things. 
Yes,  we  learn  our  lessons  slowly,  but  wc  learn  them  one 
by  one,  and  this  lesson  we  have  learned  at  last,  that  in  our 
combat  with  this  world's  evil  the  causes  rather  then  the 
consequences  must  be  attacked.  Justice  may  restrain, 
pity  may  alleviate,  but  till  the  poison  is  tracked  to  its 
sources,  the  curse-spot  will  remain  to  spread  its  blight 
over  human  life.  One  of  those  sources  is  at  present  oc- 
cupying the  attention  of  this  Council— the  introduction  of 
demoralizing  reading  matter,  whether  by  post,  through 
newspaper  advertisement,  through  distribution  on  the 
railway  trains  or  otherwise. 

The  secrecy  with  which  this  wide-spread  and  obnoxious 
trade  is  conducted  is  its  safeguard.  Once  drag  it  to  the 
light  and  we  have  gone  far  towards  suppressing  it. 

But  in  dealing  with  this  special  form  of  evil  we  have  to 
remember  the  old  lesson  that  it  is  not  enough  to  sweep  and 
garnish,  we  must  pre-occupy.  As  we  drive  out  bad  reading 
matter,  we  must  supply  good  reading  matter  in  its  place. 
And  so,  as  Mrs.  Carus- Wilson  told  us  at  our  last  meeting, 
it  must  be  our  endeavour  to  put  good  books  within  the 
reach  of  all,  by  the  opening  of  free  libraries,  the  formation 
of  home-reading  unions,  and  the  providing  of  good  and 
wholesome  reading  for  all  members  of  our  household, 
mcluding  our  servants.  The  formation  of  a  National 
Home  Reading  Union,  to  which  reference  was  made  at  our 
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drum  sort  of  ZlTZ  7L  T  "  "^"  ""^"""^  *"""- 
and  the  larger  exnerieL.,h  "  ^'"^  P""""^  "'«'. 

books  will  he  p  us    n  t         "'"'  ""^  '"  "'"'""'''  "'""^'^ 

to  choose  and  'choose  .^7y'  1 7  "  k'"""  '"'  •'""'^'-''' 
'edge  of  literature  IZT-;^^;'^!:  ""''""  *"'°''- 
the  best  way  for  most  of  *'!'*"'*'''"''«"»  ««"  Possess.    So 

of  the  special  sturn    ,„  Z  "  '"'''*'  ^^  ">«  ^'"'^'"^ 

To-day  such?  it  ,  :rtmr  '"  """'  "  "'"• 
Harrison  wrote:  "  SystemIL       ^°"^y«''"  "8°  F™derie 

hardly  possible  for  w  ^en  Tcom'  'h '"  •"  '^^  """« 
reading,  and  a  euid,.  TT  /  ^'""P'-ehensive  course  of 

tionof'women  is'yetablanTn'  '"'""'  higher  educa- 
cou.e^..adinSi:^---g'r^-- 
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that  reading  through  ita  monthly  magazines.  Some  nmnths 
ago  we  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  Secretary 
of  this  Union,  asking  whether  the  English  Society  would 
favour  the  formation  of  a  Canadian  branch.  Miss  Mondy 
replied  that  it  had  long  been  their  wish  to  extend  their 
work  into  Canada,  but  they  had  never  had  anyone  to  do  it 
for  them.  It  ia  hoped  that  this  Council  may  be  the  means 
of  carrying  out  this  project,  that  it  may  now  receive  the 
active  support  of  the  Montreal  Local  Council,  be  presented 
for  the  approval  of  the  National  Council  at  its  General 
Conference  here  next  spring,  and  thus  become  generally 
known  and  adopted  throughout  the  Dominion. 

The  courses  of  reading  laid  down  by  this  Union  are  pre- 
pared by  men  and  women  notable  in  science,  literature  and 
education.  Three  distinct  courses  are  specified  :  one  for 
young  people  on  leaving  school,  another  for  busy  or 
working  people,  and  a  third  for  the  more  highly  cultivated 
or  leisure  class.  A  monthly  magazine  is  also  published 
for  each  of  these  three  classes  of  readers,  giving  articles 
by  high  authorities  on  the  books  to  be  read,  answering 
questions  and  solving  difficulties.  The  young  people's 
section  comprises  books  on  Natural  History  and  Elemen- 
tary Science,  Biography,  Poetry,  History,  and  good  Fiction, 
the  Biography,  Fiction,  and  Poetry  bearing  as  mucn  as  pos- 
sible on  the  period  of  history  given.  The  General  Reader's 
course  is  intended  for  working  men  and  women,  or  for 
members  of  friendly  societies  and  social  clubs.  The 
special  courses  are  intended  to  form  a  complete  curriculum 
of  reading  comprehending  the  chief  branches  of  a  liberal 
education.  The  fees  for  membership  are  very  moderate 
snd    include   the   supply   of    the    magazines.      For   our 
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f'«ii«(lian  branch  thev  ivlli  . 

^'"g  made  in  each  .a,e  f„r  Thl'  1'"':""""  "'  '°  "^"^ 
""■le.     For  the   r„i„„  „;„/'.       '"""''^•™  "f  "  fading 
">  far  as  possible,  i„t ,  r  Tl '  ""^r'^'"''  '"  --"'-" 
•-'in«  of  not   loss  than   fi      '  '":"''''  ""'■'''  ^'"'«    ™"- 
oircles  appoints  one  o.of-,;"!"'"'™'     '^-'>  "^  «!-- 
■"">■  ^e  sent  all   books  and   r  """''"■'  '"  «•»■""' 

This  system  of  circles  lessens  thr'T''  '"  '"^'"''uticn. 
»1«"  lightens  the  expense  of  th,     ""-       ""  *"''"-^-'  ""'' 
-'the  books,  if  ner:;         "m  "'  '"^  "''  •*""•'  '-' 
of  helpful  suggestions  .^^2)  r  '.VT''"'"'-  ^"  ^"«-^ 
^'"les.     Itisadvised.forlf tn:e  1        '""""""  "'  '"« 
•nd   terminate   the  meeting      Manfr"""' """"^ '^K'" 
perhaps,  to  become  individual  ^     t         "'   """''^   P"^'". 
Circles  would  work  adm   ab     Tm"        '  '"'  ""^  '^•'*<""  °f 
tje  country,  „r  in  conZS :;72ll7^  '"""'^  "  '- 
men's  rooms.     In  the  l.-ter  „  "'''  ""■  '^'orking- 

that  the  leader  shouM  e  rl  he^n  "/""''^  "^  "'^^•-'''e 
'n  general  Icnowledge-and  eve„  "'  "'  "^^  ^''^'e" 

mis-named  people  of  leisure  mightlH";"'"''  '"'  ""«" 
«  'nonth,  to  talk  informallv  on  wha  h  .  "  '"  ""'"'  ""-^^ 
to  read  together  the  articles  ,n  the  '""  '"'"'  «'  ''^™. 

books  read,  and  to  agre  as  "  wh  TT'"''  '"'"""^  -  '^e 
month  in  the  books  applet  ^r '"""^ '"^  ""' 
rules  binding  one  to  read  so  much  T"'''   ""'   "° 

'"  order  to  be  a  full  work  1  ^  u  '"  '""^  ^'"'^■'  ^ut 
certificate  as  such    a  Ter  »  "  -         '"^  '"  "''"""  ' 

«u^tbereadorco  rL      lo'jr  ''  "'•■'"'^"  "'  "-<- 

.I-t  me  anticipate  some  "l  J,   'lb"'  '"^  ^■^"• 
ra'oed  to  such  a  system     To  the  u        ''"'""'  ""''  ""-^  ^e 
io  the  born  student,  or  the  reader 
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with  .  apeoi.1  bent  in  one  direction,  any  ^..ide  to  book, 
m.>  seem  superHuous,  .  defmite  Ii»,  , damping,  .nd  the 
monotony  of    ■..„  wading  the  «ame  thin;-  Luffelbi; 

omniv.  ?*""  '"  "'  "•*•  *^'^"  "■«  l"'^"  »""''"'  -r 

omnn  ero„s  reader  needs  a  guide.  le»,  in  his  «an,ierin«,  over 

^:i  tt;::?^' "' ""'  ""'^^  '"-^ """  --^^^  --' 

And  as  to  "  all  reading  the  same  thing.''  .his  doe,  not  at 
all  follow  from  the  system  adopted  by  the  .\.  H.  R   U    for 

.ubj^  ts  and  books,  and  provides  for  a  range  of  reading 
»8  «,de  and  as  diverse  as  are  people's  tastes 

It  may  also  be  charged  against  this  system  that  it  in- 
cidcates  readme  as  a  duty,  and  that  reading  on  principle 
and  no,  conamore  ,s  as  unprofitable  as  it  is  dull.  We  admit 
that  the  Imon  inculcates  reading  on  principle  and  a,  a 
duty   also  that  little  profit  is  gained  where  no  interest  i, 

bes  books  can  be  awakened,  and  that  the  first  step  toward, 
reading  them  as  a  pleasure  is  to  read  them  as  a  duty  Just 
».  we  can  vitiate  our  taste  by  rea,ling  bad  books  or  foolish 
books  so  we  can  cultivate  a  taste  for  pure  and  noble 
itera  ure  ^s-  'f  there  is  one  truth  we  would  emphasize 
to-day  It  IS  that  reading  is  a  duty  devolving  on  every 
educa^d  man  and  woman,  on  every  man  be  Ws  vocat  on 
what  It  may,  on  the  young  girl,  the  society  woman,  the  busy 
w^fe  and  mother,  the  active  orker  for  church  and  charity 
We  are  never  so  old  as  to  be  exempt  from  this  dutv,  it  i, 
tournrt         '"''":■    ^""-"----dingaduty?     Utus 

lu^r^     "1  *  ""  "'"^'  "^  '^''  ■*"'>■■  I'  i»  "ot  because 

culture  or  information  is  an  end  in  itself;  those  who  mi,.take 
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it  for  >uch,  who  pursue  learning  for  ita  own  lake.  mi»  it* 
true  end,  and  do  murh  to  prejudice  the  cause.    They 
become  «elf-ab.orbed,  they  grow  out  of  touch  with  ordinary 
every-day  human  interests,   they  lose  and  foolishly  pride 
themselves  on  losing  all  aptitude  for  that  small  talk  about 
the  tnyialities  of  life  which  in  its  place  and  season  answers 
•0  useful  a  purpose  in  drawing  us  mortals  together.    To 
such  readers  we  may  with  some  reason  address  the  remarks 
of  the  disagreeable  man  in  "  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night;  " 
"  It  is  wonderful  how  much  we  learn  when  we  do  not  read 
It  IS  almost  awful  I  ■'    Why  then  is  reading  a  duty?    Be- 
cause  reading,  good  reading,  must  make  us  better,  and 
wiser,  and  nobler  men  an;!  women,  because  it  has  in  it 
what  has  been  called  "  the   potentiality  of  growing  rich 
both  spiritually   and    mentally."    I   venture   to  expresi! 
my  belief  that  if  some  such  system  as  this  N.  H.  R    U 
were  adopted  generally  throughout  this  Dominion,  if  we 
would  train  ourselves  to  set  apart  some  time  each  day 
out  of  the  whirl  and  noise  and  volatility  of  life  to  commune 
with  the  great  master  minds  of  the  past  and  present,  we 
would  surely  raise  the  tone  not  only  of  our  home-life   but 
of  society,  of  the  drama,  of  the  people  at  large.    And  one 
special  word  to  women  .-  Emerson  said,  "  Woman  is  civiliza- 
tion."    Whether  that  civilization  be  only  in  the  outward 
things  of  fine  dress,  fine  manners,  and  beautiful  houses, 
and  luxurious  living;  or  whether  it  consist  in  high  thoughts 
that  resolve  themselves  into  noble  deeds,  and  pure  tastes 
that  find  expression  in  beautiful  forms;   whether  indeed 
our  civilization  be  only  an  outward  polish  or  an  inward 
beauty  and  refinement  that  clothes  itself  in  all  beautiful 
things,  depends  largely  on  us  women,  and  to  a  great  de- 
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free  on  whether  we  are  women  whi>  re»d.  We  may  hope 
thkt  many  of  you  will  enroll  yoiiraelves  a>  memben  of  thia 
Reading  Union,  giving  in  your  namea  now,  or  aa  aoon 
after  to-day  as  poasible,  to  Miss  Skelton,  who  has  kindly 
undertaken  to  fulfil  the  arduous  duties  of  secretary  to  this 
Union  in  Montreal. 

And  now  let  me  pass  on  to  just  one  other  matter  which  is 
occupying  our  attention,  and  as  I  do  so  I  hasten  to  assure 
you  that  it  is  last  though  not  least  of  the  subjects  I  have 
to  treat  of  in  this  address.  I  fear  that  in  this  brief  survey 
of  the  various  asjjects  of  our  work  I  have  tried  your  patience 
and  perhaps  wrought  some  confusion  in  your  ideas,  but 
it  seems  to  me  necessary  so  to  summarize  our  hopes  and 
achievements  that  we  should  all  have  a  suflTirient  answer 
to  give  when  asked — and  you  know  the  sceptical  tone  in 
which  we  are  asked — to  give  an  account  of  ourselves. 

Our  work  has  so  far  grouped  itself  under  four  heads;  the 
ilcmestic  problem,  labour  questions,  the  cause  of  social 
purity,  and  the  promotion  of  self-culture.  There  is  snither 
question  which  touches  us  very  nearly,  and  that  is  the 
saving  of  the  child-life  which  day  by  day  is  given  to  us  in 
the  mystery  of  life  and  day  by  day  is  silenced  in  the  mystery 
of  death.  "  Given  to  us  "  I  will  say,  but  "  taken  from  us  " 
I  will  not  say — for  are  we  indeed  so  sure  that  it  is  the 
Divine  Will  that  these  little  ones  should  iJerish?  The  very 
fact  that  the  death  rate,  though  painfully  high  among 
children  in  our  own  class,  is  more  than  twice  as  high  among 
the  children  of  the  poor,  points  to  other  causes  than  the 
Divine  Will,  and  these  causes  are  none  other  than  the 
ignorant  transgression  of  those  laws  of  nature  which  can- 
not be  broken  with  impunity,  because  in  fact  they  are  the 
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Tn'I  "/  ?>!'':     '^'''""""g  'hat  much  of  this  child  suffering 
an,    death  .,  .n  the  present  state  .  our  knowledge  and 

cert    n  Z:"'  "r":'""  '"  ''"■  """^-^'able,    itl  also 
certain  that  mu.-h  of  ,t  might  be  prevented.     That  there 

'Li:T:r'  ■^^''"^'""^ '» °"^  -po-ibiiit-e '  t 

taKen  ,n  France  and  other  countries.  You  are  perhaps 
aware  that  the  French  Ciovernment  has  recently  el  '  ed 
a  law  making  it  punishable  to  use  the  feeding-b  ttle  w  h 
he  long  tube,  and  to  give  a  child  under  one  year  ammal 
ood.     I  am  told  that  this  action   has  been  taken  a tTh 

.e  as  a  Women's  Council  undertake  than  to  save  tf      ffe 

Ih,s  matter  formed  the  subject  of  an  able  paper  by  Dr 

attfeaTed 'tr'  ^'  °"  '""^  '"^^""«'  '"'^  ^^'-  ^eaTmont 
and  nr!  ''""''  "'  "'^  """'^  "  '"  -  -teresting 

would       r     """"  "'  '''  '^^'  "^^""^  "f  'his  Council,    \ 
^ould  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  already  mentioned 

sanilr  :'  """"'  -deavouring  to  spread'a  knowledge 
h  alth  •  te  r  """Tl '"  '■''""  ""'  "•"  dissemination  of 
talks      Mr  ?™'  ?.  '  '  '^'""^  °' '''"  '^^'"^^^  -  h-'tt- 

that  dit     ?       '    "'  ™"'"'°"^  '"  '""=>''  "O'f  -<=  hope 
that^di  trict   visitors    and   those   who  are  interested   in 

tribu^n    1  '■"'■  "'''"'  P^P"^  ""<*  booklets  for  dis- 

t  ons.     Our  lady  doctors  are  kindly  preparing  a  wall  card 

inr'wh:r™^"°"  '^ '''  ^''^^  -^  '"^'">'«'  --"^h  wL  : 

think,  when  surmounted    by  a   pretty  chrome,   be  both 
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useful  and  decorative  in  the  ho  -;  s  of  the  ■ 
or  in  our  own  nurseries. 

Dr.  Laberge,  our  Medical  Healti:  ),-  »,■  h^s  promised  us 
his  sympathy  and  co-operation.  We  are  also  preparing  for  a 
series  of  health-talks  to  be  given  in  diffeient  quarters  of 
the  city,  starting  from  the  New  Year.  We  shall  be  glad 
if  any  of  you  who  feel  disposed  to  help  Pt  the.se  health-talks, 
either  by  providing  music,  contributing  towards  occasional 
tea  and  buns,  or  holding  the  babies  in  a  separate  room 
that  the  mothers  may  be  free  to  attend,  will  give  in  their 
names  to  Mrs.  Ridler  Davies  at  the  end  of  the  meeting. 

And  as  I  ask  this,  let  me  tell  you  why  our  Council  has  not 
yet  come  to  its  full  strength.  It  is  because  the/fw  are 
doing  it,,  work.  The  lists  of  names  on  our  committees  as 
given  by  Mrs.  McNaughton  would  tell  you  that  it  has 
indeed  its  active  members.  But  we  are  a  large  body 
numerically,  and  our  members  have  not  yet  in  anv  number 
realized  that  they  belong  to  us.  and  that  as  they  individually 
shirk  or  fulfil  their  responsibilities  in  this  Council,  so  will 
it  stand  or  fall. 

It  is  too  much  the  way  f  our  members  to  ask,  "  What 
are  you  doing?  "  Whereas  the  question  for  each  and  all  is. 
"  What  am  I  doing?  "  We  know  that  many  of  our  members 
are  already  busy  workers,  but  we  would  promise  not  to 
make  any  heavy  additional  demands  upon  their  time. 
Indeed,  we  would  deprecate  for  our  Council  a  feverish 
anxiety  for  work.  Our  object  is  first  and  chiefly  conference, 
and  then  that  we  should  do  all  good  things  as  the  time 
comes  for  us  to  do  them.  So  we  shall  be  glad  if  some  of 
you  will  to-day  signify  your  willingness  to  work  in  one 
way  or  other,  either  in  promoting  the  Reading  Union, 
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"""rtVT  "r'*" -*''"^»'  -  -  other  ways  if  called  upon. 
There  is  another  cause  of  weakness  and  threaten^ 

mtt    /  °"' ^'^"''«''  ^«"««««    that  they  have  gained  so 

thin  2  h"''  "'™"^'  "^^'^  "^^"-"^  ""»  -  Not 
font  th'=  disappointment  arises  largely  from  a  two- 
fold  misapprehension.  »  iwo 

1st  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  raison  d'etre  of 
our  Umon  ,.  the  advancement  of  the  individual  society- 

each  ouj   «ho  ,t  ,s  presumed,  are  likely  to  be  the  women 
working  for  these  societies,  works  of  common  intereltTnd 

te^^Xd"''^-'^^ '"'--■ ----p--:;s 

2nd  To  limit  our  gain  in  this  association  to  a  money- 
gam  IS  to  use  the  term  in  a  strangely  narrow  sense.  Sur dy 
we  can  count  other  gains,  less  tangible  but  as  real  and  mo™ 

ympaThran"'"'  '"  °""^'^"  '"''  """''  °^  ^^o"  -^ 
woTth.  T  '"''""'  •"  '^'  ^''y  society  for  which  we 
work  through  a  general  amelioration  of  conditions.  More 
money  may  not  come  into  the  excheque.^  of  our  benevolent 

tirrrrt:""^"^'^"""  ^'""^^^  Ithinkitlom  ! 
times  would  if  these  societies  would  take  advantage  of 
thei    opp    t,nit,es  to  make  their  wants  known  to  us) 
but  ,3  not  their  work  indirectly  benefited   by  our  unitid 
efforts  to  teach  and  help  the  poor?     Yes,  ,t  is  all  one  w^rk 
whe  W  .t  be  the  ministry  of  a  few  in  a  specialised  case' 

tion  of  taste  through  art  societies  and  musical  clubs   or 
the    improvement    of    moral    and    physical    conditions. 
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Various  as  these  are,  they  are  all  working  to  one  end,  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  humanity,  and  the  gain  of 
one  is  the  gain  of  each  and  all. 

To  touch  briefly  on  one  other  misapprehension  and  I  have 
done.  Is  unity  in  any  true  sense  possible,  some  say,  vhere 
there  is  such  di\  isity  of  religious  beliefs,  or,  if  possible, 
is  it  not  a  unity  based  on  compromise,  a  toleration  that 
springs  of  indifference?  So,  we  neither  ignore  our  dif- 
ferences nor  are  indifferent  to  them.  Kather  we  are  awake 
to  the  fact  that  matters  of  belief  and  speculation  are 
of  "absolutely  infinite  practical  importance,"  but  we 
realize  also  the  truth  of  the  old  German  saying,  that  "  The 
finite  can  only  narrowly  mirror  the  infinite  in  parts  in- 
finitely various,"  and  so  we  trust  by  combining  many  of 
these  parts  to  enlarge  our  vision  of  the  infinite  truth. 
All  parties  are  represented  in  our  Council — for  it  is  party- 
spirit,  not  party,  that  is  and  does  the  wrong,  just  as  it  is 
not  the  world,  but  the  world  spirit  from  which  we  pray  to 
be  delivered.  All  jiarties  are  represented  in  our  Council 
and  none  yields  any  of  its  distinctive  principles  nor  com- 
mits itself  to  those  of  any  other,  but  the  hearts  of  all  are  set 
together  in  a  common  cause  and  against  a  common  enemy. 
For  times  and  things  are  always  changing,  but  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil  are  with  us  still ;  they  may  have 
changed  names  and  become,  as  a  clever  woman  said  the 
other  day,  environment,  heredity  and  circumstance,  but 
they  have  changed  in  nothing  else,  and  oh!  how  strong 
they  are  to-day,  so  strong  that  sometimes  we  cry,  "  What 
use!"  But  you  remember  the  words  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
"  In  the  centre  of  the  world's  whirlwind,  verily  now,  as  in 
the  oldest  days,  dwells  and  speaks  a  God."     Yes,  and  His 
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Kingdom   shall    come    upon   the   earth.     That    we    may 
hasten  ,t,  let  our  hearts,  as  the  same  great  Teacher  has 
saiG      be  set  no  more  against  one  another,  but  with  one 
8n.,ther,  and  against  the  evil  thing  only  " 
Which  if  our  Council  further  it  shall  do  well  I 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  TtlE  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIOXAL 
COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  HALL,  JUV,  1896. 
Your  Excellencies,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  am  happy  indeed  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  pro- 
posed  by   His   Excellency   the  Governor  General   to   the 
speakers  of  this  evening  for  the  inspiration  of  their  most 
kind  and  encouraging  words.     They  have  evidently  learned 
that  the  great  secret  of  help  is  encouragement,  not  criticism 
not  even  good  advice,  but  the  stimulus  of  conadence  and 
approval.     Not  that   as  a  Council  we  deprecate  criticism 
nor   resent  it   should    it   sometimes   be   blame.     No    but 
just   criticism   will    help   us,    and   unkind   or   misjudged 
cnfcism  will  not  hurt  us,  just  in  proportion  to  the  faith 
tha   ,s  in  us,  and  that  faith  will  neither  faint  nor  fail  while 
the  leaders  of  our  nation  in  Church  and  State  believe  in  us 

And  now,  at  the  close  of  this  meeting,  I  would  ask  per- 
mission to  say  a  few  words  to  those  who  doubt  or  who  have 
doubted  the  worth,  perhaps  even  the  worthiness,  of  our 
Women's  Council. 

Three  years  have  gone  by  since  the  inauguration  „f  tbj 
Council,  and  you   have   heard   to-night  the  summing  up 
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of  our  accounts  for  the  time  that  is  past.  How  do  we  an,l 
this  movement  stand  at  the  close  of  the  account?  Aa 
every  man  shall  be  judged  according  to  his  works  so  let 
our  Council  be  judged,  and  let  our  right  and  our  might 
at  the  end  of  the  account  be  one  and  the  same 

You  have  heard  that  the  Local  Councils  study  to  meet 
as  best  they  can  the  n.ore  pressing  needs  in  their  respective 
communities.  These  needs  vary  in  each  locality,  according 
to  size  and  age  and  other  conditions.  But  there  are 
certain  broader  needs  wliich  are  found  not  here  or  there 
but  m  almost  every  place  where  human  beings  formthem^ 
selves  into  a  society-there  are  questions  which  force 
themselves  upon  all  thinking  men  and  women  of  to-dav 
social  questions,  labour  questions,  hard  problems  many  of 
them,  so  hard  that  weary  thinkers  could  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  say,  "  These  things  are  too  hard  for  us.  Let  us 
fall  asleep  and  wake  when  the  riddles  are  solved." 

It  may  seem  to  some  of  you  that  if  these  riddles  are  to,, 
hard  for  men,  women  need  not  attempt  their  solution 
but  may  well  be  content  to  restrict  their  attention  to 
problems  of  ihe  family  and  the  home. 

But  we  believe  that  as  the  world  is  made  of  men  and 
women,  so  must  its  problems  be  met  and  its  sorrows  re- 
solved by  the  combined  thought  and  action  of  men  and 
women.  We  believe  that  so  awful  in  its  reality  is  the  tie 
that  binds  us  all  together,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor 
sinner  and  saint,  that  the  woman  whose  knowledge  and 
sympathy  go  never  beyond  her  own,  who  has  never 
realized  her  share  of  responsibility  to  the  world  that  is 
without,  IS  unfit  to  guide  and  guard  the  family  and  the 
home. 
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With  this  belief,  and  with  the  earnest  ilesire  to  do  our 
part,  we  have  turned  our  attention  to  some  of  the  graver 
difficulties  that  beset  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  to-day, 
and  we  gratefully  acknowledge  that  in  all  our  study  and 
endeavour  we  have  had  the  sympathy  and  co-operation 
of  able  and  thoughtful  men. 

It  may  seem  to  some  of  you  that  we  women,  unless  indeed 
we  obtain  the  sufrage,  can  exercise  no  authority  and 
but  little  influence  in  matters  such  as  these.  But  I  believe 
that  the  woman's  influence,  even  when  exercised  only 
from  within,  is  greater  and  more  tar-reaching  than  she 
knows,  and  that  she  can  do  much  when  rightly  informed 
to  prepare  public  opinicm  to  suggest  and  to  enforce  the 
best  and  wisest  s.icial  measures.  .\nd  here  let  me  touch 
for  a  moment  on  the  political  question. 

It  is  assumed  in  some  quarters  that  as  a  Council  we  are 
pledged  to  woman's  suffrage.  This  is  not  so,  although 
we  have  the  honour  to  number  some  r.dvocates  of  woman 
suffrage  and  a  society  for  the  political  enfranchisement 
of  women  within  our  ranks.  But  on  this  point  as  on  all 
others  there  is  perfect  liberty  of  opinion,  and  while  party 
spirit  and  party  action  are  excluded  by  the  fundamental 
principle  of  our  Council,  all  parties  are  represented  within 
it  — that  so,  from  the  conflict  of  different  minds,  truth 
may  be  struck  out  for  all  to  follow.  Whilst  some  of  us 
believe  that  woman's  suffrage  holds  the  potentiality  of 
much  good  to  the  woman  and  to  the  world,  others  ask  that 
women  be  trained  to  work  inwardly  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  rather  than  that  they  should  enter  the  political 
arena.  In  whichever  way  we  make  our  influence  felt,  we 
believe  that  on  the  whole   it  will  be  a  beneficent  one,  not 
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because  women  are  better  than  men  (oh  I  foolish  com- 
parison!),  but  because,  as  I  have  said,  only  their  combined 
judgment  can  solve  the  problems  of  this  complex  world, 
because  as  a  modern  thinker  and  man  of  science  has  said! 
'•  The  hope  of  our  future  civilization  lies  in  the  development 
in  equal  freedom  of  both  the  masculine  and  feminine 
elements  in  life." 

The  very  faults  of  which  you  accuse  us  as  unfitting  us 
to  hold  any  measure  of  political  power  are  indices  of  certain 
moral  perceptions  in  the  woman's  nature,  which,  when  our 
sense  of  proportion  has  been  trained  by  experience,  will 
supplement  and   complete  the  judgment  of  the  man.     It 
is  said,  for  instance,  that  it  is  only  the  absur.lly  feminine 
that,  in  judging  of  a  man's  fitness  for  great  public  respon- 
sibilities, would  take  into  account   his  private  life  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  discharges  the  commonplace  domestic 
relations.     In  illustration  I  may  quote  the  familiar  tale 
of  the  man  and  wife  who  were  overheard  discussing  the 
qualifications  of  their  cook.     The  wife  was  assured  of  her 
respectability  and    unimpeachable    moral    character— the 
husband   confounded   her  moral  character  and   enquired 
if  she  could  cook  beans.     The  story  points  the  laugh  at  the 
wife,  but  the  fact  is   that   both  were  right  as  far  as  they 
went,  but  the  wife  was  wrong  in  .stopping  short  at  the 
morality,  the  husband  in  considering  only  the  culinary  qua- 
lifications.    It  needed    both   to  ensure  competency.     No 
amount  of  morality  would  cook  a  good  dinner,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  moral  ineptitude  might  some  day  make 
any  dinner  at  all  a  matter  of  uncertainty.     So  I  think  that 
this  feminine  censorship  of  the  private  and  domestic  v--- 
tucs  serves  to  bring  into  clearer  recognition  the  fact  that 
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Again  you  may  hear  it  said  that  women  would  be  mo^ 

-p  thaCz,  :hrmur:c;t;;  trnV"" 
rr  tt"  t"'"^^  '^ '°  p'o- arp^i::r ' - 

effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  True  al"o  thrT"' 
a  culpable  lack  of  faith  that  would  justi  y  itl  Xl  '', 
non-mterference   on   the  theor,-  of   th„   p  "^      •    "^ 
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This  then  is  our  intention— not  for  supremaev  of  place 
«nd  rule-no,we  tender  our  thanks  to  that  an.mymoua  man 
who,  awaking  to  this  fact,  has  expressed  it  in  the  pooular 
form  of  the  toast.-  Woman,  once  our  superior,  now  our 
e<iiial  I  "  For  the  age  of  that  worship  when  men  burnt  in- 
cense  to  our  charms  was  also  the  time  of  our  deepest  degra- 
dation.    May  the  days  of  that  idolatry  never  return. 

Xor  do  we  ask  for  a  vain  and  spurious  libertv,  a  liberty 
that  would  violate  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  tra.li'. 
lions  of  our  womanhood,  and  set  us  free  to  yield  all  that 
makes  us  most  distinctively  women. 

No.  the  freedom  that  we  ask  and  the  dignity  that  we 
seek  are  qmte  other  than  these,  the  dignity  of  service  God 'a 
service  and  the  world's,  and  the  freedom  to  develop  and  to 
consecrate  to  that  service    in  all   their  plenitude    those 
varied  gifts  of  mind  and  character  which  God  has  given  us. 
The  days  of  struggle  and  transition  are  passing  away 
the  time  of    self-assertion,  of    foolish  contest  and  com- 
parison, of  worse  than  foolish  recrimination,   is  rapidly 
merging  into  that  fuller  day,  when  we  shall  all  clearly 
understand   that,   as   the   ,iual    runs   throughout   nature 
each  thing  being  but  a  half  and  suggesting  another  thing 
to  make  ,t  whole,  so  is  it  with  the  man  and  the  woman 
who  also  in  their  perfect  union  are  the  type  and  e.xpression 
of  that  umty  which  is  the  ultimate  principle  of  all  things 
a  umty  which  implies  the  differences  which  it  harmonizea 
and  transcends. 

And  touching  upon  this  word  "  unity  "  we  do  indeed 
strike  the  key-note  of  our  (  „uncil;  that  unity  which  is  the 
pre-supposition  and  the  goal  of  science,  of  philosophy   of 
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in,     '?'',   ''''■■  T''""''-' ''  '^''"  ""  '""«"  '-  fal^ei;,iivi,|e,i 

I      no  P.rposo  which,  roali.i„s  it.self  umler  the     ,v  L,l 

t1lnK^,  transformmK  all  things,  .  ,  i.    i,,  ,.,„  p„,       ,  , 
a.  things  unto  itself.  ^  "''"'   '"'"'"" 

A    nnity    transoen.ling    ,,ll    difference,    cmprehen.li.^ 

i,!;;;';:;" «*■."».« .i,..  ,h.,  :„.,„, 

II,  and  the  end  t.,ward.s  which  it  strives. 
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f(.r  renewed  hniie.  iiml  reaoliilif.n,  an.l  enileavinir.  Mri. 
Sotf.  who  is  kiiiiUy  acting  as  rccdrilinn  sccretarv.  hat 
given  us,  in  lirief  review,  the  stury  of  the  ehming  year. 
Chief  (jf  the  events  wliii'li  Inve  niarlfcd  that  year  i?  the 
conference  of  the  Xationiii  Council  of  Women  of  Canada, 
which  Ha»  lield  in  our  city  last  .May.  Wo  look  hack  to 
that  meeting  witli  thankfulnesi<,  not  only  for  the  stimuhn 
and  inspiration  which  it  liroiiglit  to  ,>iir.iclve^  hut  als..  for 
the  pulilic  apiircciation  which  it  v.nn  for  our  Council.  I 
think  that  up  to  tijat  date,  although  we  felt  tliat  we  were 
slowly  getting  the  lietter  of  those  three  ailversaries  with 
which  almost  all  moral  movements  have  at  first  to  contend, 
prejudice,  indifference,  and  ridicule,  yet  there  were  still  not 
a  few  who.  for  one  reason  or  anollicr,  withheld  from  u» 
their  confidence  and  apjimval. 

Some  admired  the  Council  idea,  but  held  it  to  be  too 
idealistic;  the  conception  seemed  to  them  too  large,  the 
breadth  of  view  too  great  for  practical  and  iwrmanent 
results. 

Others  again  doubted  even  the  worthiness  of  our  W.>nien'9 
Council— they  i<lentified  it  in  their  minds  with  a  movement 
for  what  are  popularly  known  as  ■'  Women's  Rights," 
and  with  such  a  flutter  at  their  hearts  as  moved  the  courtiers 
of  Ahasuerus.  when  Queen  Vashti  withstood  the  Royal 
mandate,  men  looked  anxiou.sly  at  their  wives  acro.s3  the 
table,  and  lest  they  should  cease  to  bear  rule  in  their  own 
hou.se.  lest  these  women  should  march  into  their  territory 
like  an  invading  army  to  rob  ami  pillage  ami  riestroy,  they 
set  up  a  scarecrow,  that  fearful  figment  of  the  brain,  that 
hideous  and  imjiossible  anomaly  named  •■  .Modern  Woman," 
and  pointing  to  it  with  the  finger  of  scorn,  they  said:  "This, 
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crealurM,  as  has  been  „f.„      ■',*""''"'' ""o  «"tnen, 
blind  tnp,.,ibiM  io«  wi         ?  "T    ■  "'  ''"""'■'"  ""''  '-''■% 

between  Lj^  Te^: '  ^  :i:':r:  ""-r  -^  ^"^  ^'"^"™ 
to  "ur  olTir„d''::''r;:'r-''r''f  ••>«.'-'■■'--, 

world  and  the  woman  ere  „  T'T''  ""'  """  ""> 
the  way,  concerning  herle  ,.,1  I'h""'  '^'"'  ""^  ""'  "^ 
wardrobe  and  ■  l/n^er  "'  ^^^ 'l''^ ''t '"'■''' ''*' 
n-hioh  make  her  wilful   oa.L  "'  "'''   "■"""•i"™ 

bm  adorable  .till.         '      '""""'■  ^^^'P^'-'t-K.  it  may  be, 

reni:::'.!^!:^  ::7^^'!"«^ '-«»>•  <'i<' muci,  ,o 

only  our  C,  but"       ","""';''•  """  ^"  *"  '^""'^  "'" 

womanhood  intoHealteoSir'''"''--'''"''^-'^ 

reeogni/e  thi.    an, or  bu    w^b  r"'  ""■  f""^"-'  "'^^  '-' 
vtaiigii,  out  ^ve  believe  w  tfmi  tk„* 

essential  con.li,i„n  of  human  progres    aid   '  ,     "'  """^ 
as  the  poet  has  said   th,.  .  .  attamment  is, 

that  he  who  aims  for  the  Iv  hi  h,"'\  "'"'■''  ^^^'"^' 
for  a  tree.    We  believe  It  ^        """■  ''^  ^^■'"'  "i""' 

though  a  pleasa'nlTh  nf  en  :,r:  t  ^if  ""'7  l"  ""'  ^''-. 
action  and  endeavour,  the  Z^es  to  a  ,'n  '"  i"""'" 
our  faith  in  the  Council  idea  h  „„/  T""'-  '^"''  ^° 
confirmed  by  those  whose  the  frrotr'  '""  ^"'^^ 
We  would  indeed  guard  :.:;:t'2rr::r:S 
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aim  and  a  narrower  view,  bm  by  a  wise  palience,  a  [iractiral 
wis,lnm,  a  .spirit  of  ,,„iet  resolution,  an,l  an  enthusiasm 
which  18  rather  ,i  nlottinR  conrcntratioii  „f  the  will  than  an 
evanescent  sentiment  or  feeUnR.  An.j  wliile  we  thankfully 
rei-oftnue  the  success  which  in  no  small  measure  has  crowned 
our  endeavours,  we  arc  not  deterred  by  that  failure  which 
must  attend  them  here  an,l  there,  whether  from  ,litl,cultie, 
from  without  or  difii,  ulties  from  within -we  are  indeed 
prepared  to  acree  with  tho.se  wh,,  sav  that  our  Council 
represents  a  lofty  but  har.lly  practicable  idea,-  the  skv  of 
our  hopes  is  beyond  tis-we  expe,  i  to  fa'l  short  of  it. 
Neverthele.ss,  we  are  on  the  way  thereto! 

And,  then,  as  to  the  suspici.,ri  which  is  apt  to  attach 
Itself  to  all  women's  movements  at  this  stage  of  proRress 
that  we  are  seeking  to  establish  the  rights-or  in  otter  words 
the  supremacy-M.f  woman,  I   think   that   our   meetings 
last   May,  did  much  to  disp,.]  this  suspicion.     \Vc  must 
acknowledge  and  deplore  that  the  course  of  the  women's 
movement    ,.     1.,..,  i.'ndered  by  some  of  its  advocates. 
There  is  a    ■.-   ,,       ,|,„  w^tory  of  words,  and  it  is  a  signi- 
ficant fact  that  the  name  "  Virago,"  which  originally  apj.lied 
as  a  term  of  praise  to  women  of  a  more  than  ordinary  fine- 
ness  of  character  and  culture,  has  come  to  be  a  most  oppro- 
brious epithet,  bestowed,  as  we  find  in  the  .lictionary,  upon 
women  of  a  bold  and  impudent  ami  turbulent  temper.     But 
the  women's  movement   has   had   no  monopolv  of   these 
more  aggressive  spirits.     And  perhaps  these  wonen    with 
their  hardness  of  fibre  and  their  militant  demeanour,  have 
been  more  than  a  necessary  evil  to  the  cause  they  sometimes 
unhappily  prejudice  and  misrepresent.     Yes,  for  there  was 
a  time  when  self-assertion  was  necessary,  and  it  is  largely 
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».o  Of  the  pos'S  J  7^; : u;  'i"'"'"'''^  -*  - '-« 

sphere  of  women-  ,ha,  ,I„  ',        "'■™P'"'""«.  and  the 

before, ha,  ■' fr  e,i,  m  and  L""  ■  V""  '"""  ^'^"'^  •*- 

that  ,he  man  and  ,he  w!ln  J  u  ™™  '"  '''^"«"'^« 
-nCif,  one  ano.he^  vpT.  .'  ttl  '  ™"""  "^'^  "' 
woman,  or  ,he  «oman  f,    ?.'  answering  for  the 

f"^  them.seK.es  worir  thr^e"^:,  ,^1"""  T'''^- 

the.  aLenee':  oX    nTIM'Jt^^  "  ^T"'  '" 
easier  to  draw  a  eood  m„n  ,v  ''^'''      ''  '«  '»■■ 

'Peaic  Of  a  .oo^ralT    iVor:!'^'""  V^"  ''^ 
world  ,0  conquer   A  man   ifh  .    '"^  "''''  *">«  ">e 

-'y  K.ea,.  :,  eontadiln-'j^r  ■  T'  '"'^''^^°  ""' 
eame  time   have  hnf),  "     '"'""'*'■     «e  must,  at  the 

enoe  and  »'Zh      CZ'' 'f  '^"''^™-'''  •»'"  --r- 

eia,e  wi,h  our  ideal  of  wl m      I'Tu'  """  ""  '"""  '"  -- 

tions  of  Parad,:     'He    ;„"';,;'  f"  "°"^  "'  ""^  ""-- 

--p.i,uaiandof,h^:,^ri:fZrs::::r 
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She  was  made  .  to  be  the  equal,  but  the  helpmate  of  man. 
She  must  rebel  mi  more  aKainst  her  surrounilinjis  than 
against  her  fate.  Tenderness  is  sd  essential  a  part  of  her 
that  it  has  become  proverbial;  and  her  courapc  is  derived 
not  as  man's,  from  a  oonsciuusness  of  power,  but  from  an 
assured  belief  in  the  rpht  Rovernment  of  thinps  and  a 
desire  to  bear  unflinchingly  whatever  may  liefall.  Women 
who  possess  these  qualities  are  not  colourless  in  life.  Each 
of  our  little  triumphs  brings  out  a  new  wonder  of  ad- 
miration. But  in  fiction,  when  we  try  to  chnjnirle  these 
similar  occasions,  we  produce  in  general  a  sameness  of  effect, 
and  art  fails  to  remember  what  nature  has  so  often  shown." 

1  quote  this  pas.sage,  because  it  was  such  doctrine  as  this 
that  drove  the  women  of  an  earlier  day  into  revolt— their 
contention  for  "rights  "  was  really  a  claim  for  "soul."  I 
quote  it,  too,  because,  as  the  harmless  expression  of 
sentiments  that  once  wrought  incalculable  harm,  it  throws 
into  clearer  relief  the  more  worthy  and  dignified  concep- 
tion that  obtains  of  women,  and  of  the  relations  between 
men  and  women  to-day.  What  is  this  modern  view? 
Would  it  make  woman  less  womanly?  Xo;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  holds  that  she  must  no  longer  be  withheld  from 
the  fulfilment,  the  completion  of  her  womanhood  by  a 
system  of  repression,  nor  perverted  from  the  Divine  ideal, 
that  realization  of  herself  which  is  the  Divine  idea,  by 
empty  traditions,  by  unworthy  stan<lards.  or  by  false  con- 
vention. 

No,  the  woman  has  rights— rigi.ta  which  may  be  called 
equal  rights  inasmuch  as  she  shares  them  with  every  human 
soul,  rights  which  she  has  no  right  to  surrender,  because 
under  and  over  them  is  written  that  great  word  "  Duty  "— 
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discussed,  oft-abused.women's  r,2s  at  ont  ,h    T   T'" 
expression   of   our   erowin.,  .  nf  ^  ^     ^ '''"^^''-S 

trn.j,        *      u     .    ^™"^'"8  apprehension   of   a   suoreme 

shp   wh.  r     r   7'  ^'^^^  "^'^^  instructive  force  is 

s.  o^ri  ':;''?'rT  '"^""^'^ «'  *>"  ~"" 

"wL         ,.,"'•'  "^'^  •^'e^'  'he  world's  ideals- 

JTa  :i  rrit'^'i^tr  t-^  ^^"^^ '-  -  *'-■  "--^^ 

>es,  nait   with   patience   and   a   sweet  detpr 

mma  -on,  for  so  surely  as  all  things  tend  to  thlfu  fifren; 

of  the   Divme  idea,  so  surelv  9hflll   th.  uimment 

become  the  world's.  "''  """"'"'  "^'"■^' 

Andif.inthe  Pa^t,  the  women  who  bore  aloft  the  standard 

at'TeasfrTr' '"""'"  -^  ""'»  sterner  stuffTet    a 

at  least  thank  them  for   their   unflinching   courage       I 

sweetness  and  lieht  h»vo  n„.    i  <-"urage.      if 

m  iignt  have  not  always  commingled,  if  it  has 
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seemed  as  though  more  light  must  mean  less  sweetness, 
this  is  but  a  transient  phase  of  progress,  a  dissonance  of 
change.  For  sweetness  and  light  are  not  opposites,  but  are 
indeed  essential  the  one  to  the  other,  and  can  only  exist  in 
their  integrity  together.  And  I  think  our  Women's  Council 
has  done  something  to  prove  this  by  its  harmonious  blend- 
ing of  these  "two  noblest  of  things,"  for  we  must  thank- 
fully acknowledge  that  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  most 
zealous  amongst  us  have  been  united  with  a  spirit  of  tender 
tolerance  and  a  self-forgetful  love — that  our  Council  has 
not  prejudiced  the  woman's  movement  by  thrusting 
forward  those  more  aggressive  spirits  of  whom  it  may 
sometimes  with  too  much  truth  be  said,  that  while  know- 
ledge has  come,  wisdom  has  lingered,  but  that  it  has  helped, 
by  the  voice  of  those  gentler  and  wiser  spirits  who  have 
spoken  from  its  platform,  to  make  manifest  the  true  tenor 
and  purposes  of  the  movement,  which  is  indeed  not  to 
demand  and  enforce  "  the  rights,"  or,  in  other  words,"  the 
supremacy  of  woman,"  but  the  rule  of  right. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  last  charge  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  that  women  are  naturally  unfitted  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  or  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  because 
they  are  apt  to  be  biased  by  personal  feeling  and  to  form 
their  conclusions  rashly  and  without  balanced  judgment 
or  due  consideration.  We  confess  that  there  are  women, 
may  we  not  say  men,  also,  but  probably  women,  from  the 
warmth  of  their  feelings,  the  quickness  of  their  mental 
powers,  and  their  lack  of  mental  training,  are  most  apt  to 
commit  this  blunder,  who  are  ready  to  offer  at  a  moment's 
notice  solutions  for  questions  which  a  thinking  man  takes 
>  lifetime  to  consider.     We  acknowledge  also  that  there  are 
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women  who,   becausn  tl,«i-  i 

beyond  thei;  0^1^^^  t-'"'  '"*«™''^  «"  -ver 
course   warped   in   their  t.  "'  '""•""'">■  '"'«'- 

feelings,  sZ  and  ^^IL-nT"'"'  "''''"''""'  '"  '"eir 
Pemonal  bias,  leadin^oL  ,"'.':  """"'"•  '^'>''  -"--« 
almost  dishonesty  "In  su  ^ t  '"  r""™"'  '^•'>''''' '» 
«ot  for  themselves  in  eommet  7"?  ^'''''  '"  J"''««  ''"'I 
inevitable  .suit  of  a  ZZ^tT^Z  '"T'  '  '"^ 
sorption  in  her  own  which   whi  1  ^"''"""^  "''- 

'hey  would  uphold  and  pe/petu  1  ""'"""  ^'"  """' 

Yes,  for  women  need  not  h.T  T  "'°'"'^'  '"  ''"  P™i«e- 

in  heart  and  mind"  o  b    'h    an'    "n  "^'''  '"'  ""'^-  """- 
bless  and  save      Broaden  the      '     ''"  "'^^^  "'^>'  ^^ould 
enlarge  the  eir> :,.  of  tS  L.  '        ™"'  "'  "^^'^  sympathies, 
the  discipline    ,  asso  iatL    e^t'  tf'  '°  '''"  '"  ^"""^  f"™ 
-me  shock  „f  conta        it  ;    thf'  "'"''°"  '"^  """'" 
of  unlike  views  an,i  diffr,^',"  ^         T  "'  ""'"  ''''''^- 
take  an  exaggerated  a^r^LZ";^  I'Z  "'"  ""  '°"««^ 
no  longer  give  the  colour  of  tu  h  ."th        T'    ''''''  ""' 
would  deny  to  them    ■'  jus  i  e      ,h    «       "'""'"''''^  "•«' 
virtues,  that  they  did  LT,l  ■  "  "'  ""=  '^"dinai 

social   clique   and  th    r   h„M  ^  ""''  ""^  '"""^'^  '"  " 
Pe^sonal  cares  and  ^  ^^  '''    ''  ""^'^  "- 

half-meaTur^:,':;,rrt:  '"'''''•'-■  "-  ^'^'"'^  fo^ 
all  this  impetuou  I,  ;!  !  T  ."?''"'"  '"possibilities, 
helped  to  reform  man  'hinri  '."  ""'  "°^'''-  ''  has 
leged  them  as  eWls  thev  h  /  "  ^'^'  '"'"'*  "'<"'  '"^''n«w- 
Ves,  it  is  needed  thLnm"'"'  '"  ""''"  "^  '"«^'''""- 
indifferent,  but  may     iU "ope  ,^, "'"  ^^^  <'i™«ed  or 

-«-eirfaithi„J..Jr';STanhrj^-- 
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to  contradict  it.  Only  let  men  and  women  fulfil  their  equal 
part  together— the  man  with  his  closer  1  nowledge  of  the 
world  to  moderate  and  guide,  the  woman  with  her  strong 
hopefu'ness  and  her  impelling  earnestness  to  inspire  and  to 
sustain,  so  let  them  solve  these  problems  which,  as  they 
concern  a  world  of  men  and  women,  can  only  be  rightly  met 
and  understood  by  the  combined  thought  and  action  of 
men  and  women. 

It  may  seem  to  son",  as   if   such  abstract  questions  as 
these  had  little  practical  bearing,  and  were  but  slightly 
connected  with  our  year's  work.     But  I  believe  that  the 
most  vital  work  the  Council  has  done,  and  its  most  im- 
portant, yes,  its  most  useful  work  for  the  future,  is  the 
dissemination  of  ideas.  That  this  is  indeed  the  meaning 
and  mission  of   the  Council  is  implied  in  the  very  mode  of 
its  composition— for  how  is  it  constituted?    It  is  a  federa- 
tion of  ideas.     The  societies  that  compose  it,  with  a  just 
sense  of  the  value  of  concentration,  are  each  striving  to 
work  out  some  special  "one  idea  "  in  the  cause  of  social 
progress  and  reform-the  Council,  with  a  no  less  just  sense 
of  the  value  of  co-ordination,  seeks  to  bring  all  these  ideas 
into  vital  and  harmonious  relation  with  one  another  in 
that  cause  which  is  common  to  them  all.     It  is,  therefore, 
before  all  else,  a  union  of  ideas,  and  as  such  its  function  is  to 
be  an  educative  force,  first  to  those  within  the  Council   by 
broadening  their  minds  and  sympathies  and  saving   them 
from  the  provincialism  ot  one  circle,  one  outlook,  one  idea, 
and  then,  to  the  community  at  large,  by  uplifting  and 
purifying  the  prevailing  ideas  and   helping  to   form   by 
the  united   voi  e  of  those  women  a  more  just  and  en- 
lightened  public  opinion. 
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vi/a^'ZeaT.  t?  '"''  '"  """  ^  ^'^  — 
kitchen  or  a  ZZlI^'  ™"  '''  ">«  ^"^'^  *"  a  "oup 
volence  that  enlarl  he  ''  "  T^  "''"  '°™  "'  bene! 
leavens  the  loaf-buiiSe  '""^'"^  benefits-.hat 

"Plift  and  enlarge  th  d  7'  T  "" '"  "  '""'''  '^'  -"" 
And  yet  the  wh  ,  Jute  J  T" ''^ '''''^''•'"^-f  ™«"- 
Perience  tell,  us  tha  "herol  7"  ""'  "'  ""^  "»'-  «-- 
for  good  or  evil,  arconstructh  7"'  ""  '""'>  ="  P"'*"' 

"f  ideas,  and  tha"  the  7       !' """''™""^*' «' ">« '"'^e 

and  nat/ona,  iSt       hi  e^;  n t"  "^r^  '^°''-"  '"  '"""" 

o'^A:i^S:t~:;-;„r:^r- 

end,  what  mpressinn  tho  /^        •.  .  '    '  *"*  year'c 

it  has  had,  and  s  kelv  to  h!""'  "  """"«'  "'^'"  '"«--» 
it  is  not  n  a  spi  t  !?  .  '  "'"'"  P""^''"  "P'"'""'  And 
we  hear  the  aLwr  that "  V  ^^''■«™'""'«on,  that 
"The  Council  ZTol^lZTZ^  1''°"''  '''  '-'- 
is  itself  its  own  vindication  "  ^"f  "^."f  °"  "  defence,  it 
thankfulness,  and  with  the  l^  /'""  '  '^""  "'  '^'^P^^^ 
"■ay  say  or  do  in  tr^P  /  "'  ^°^  '^^  ""'hing  we 

« a  Council  Cs:,iX'Xi:;r'^'^'''"^''-'' 

assertion,  and  all  else  that  ^     ,5'   ^^"""Shteousness,   self 

And  n^w,  be'o^  e  oingTw     m"  ""'*  """"""'"• 
to  which  most  of  a  1  our  Cn.'.n  T     ""'"'  •""  '^'''  '"^^a. 
and  expression         m  eh  so'  ^ir^'^"  1°  ''^'  ^'"P'"'- 
-- -ruling  ideas.     Ki:.rreVrho:Tidr?: 
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is  our  hope  that  through  the  Council  we  may  be  enabled 
to  realize  better  in  our  own  lives,  ami  to  make  more  possible 
to  others,  the  true  ideal  of  the  home.  To  realize  it  in  our 
own  lives,  and  to  make  it  more  possible  to  others-it  must 
be  a  twofold  endeavour  if  either  aim  is  to  be  fulfilled 

She  who  does  not  love  her  own  with  a  s,,eeial  devotion 
to  whom  her  home,  her  own  home,  is  not  most  sacred  and 
most  dear,  can  have  but  a  shadowy  realization  of  the  wider 
human  affections,  for  it  i,  from  the  sen.se  of  the  peculiar 
ties  of  the  family  that  the  sentiment   of  the   universal 
brotherhood  has  sprung.   She.  on  the  other  hand.whose  com- 
passions and  sympathies  are  shut  up  within  the  compa.ss  of 
her  own.  loves  with  neither  a  wise   nor  a  far-seeing  love 
for  awful  in  its  reality  is  the  tie  that  binds  us  all  together- 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  sinner  and  saint,  and  alas  I 
for  the  home,  if  she,  the  home-maker,  be  indifferent  to  the 
em  and  sorrow  and  toil  that  are  without.     She  mav  never 
see  the  misery  and  destitution  in  the  homeless  courts  of 
the  city,  but  the  pestilence  that  is  bred  there  mav  creep 
silently  and  insidiou.sly  into  her  home  and  make  it  desolate- 
the  moral  shame  of  the  lowest  there  may  touch  an<l  oon- 
tammate  her  sons,  when  they  go  forth  from  the  shelter  of 
the  home  into  the  open  and  perilous  ways  of  that  outside 
world. 

So  through  all  our  works  runs  this  twofold  endeavour 
which  ,8  in  reality  one-to  make  for  ourselves  and  other 
more  possible,  more  pure  and  peaceful,  more  jovous  and 
simple,  and  complete,  the  life  of  the  family  and  the  home 

It  is  because  we  believe  with  Mr.  Booth,  that  it  is  im- 
possible  to  elevate  the  conditions  of  a  people  above  the 
condition  of  their  homes,  and  because  we  cannot  be  obli- 
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"ur  mdustnal  life,  w.th  its  ficroely  competitive  a,li,„t 
men      f. he  te™»  „f  „.,.k  an.  wa«e,  that'^ake.  h  2  t 
.n,  true  sense  .mpossiWe  for  ^reat  tnasses  „f  the  people 

problems  ^hioh  are  pressmp  for  a  solution  ,„.,|av      We 

errZtai:  -^  "■""'"  '-™  '"  ^-''  -^  -  -"'^  -^ 

It  is  because  we  believe  that  homes  must  be  unfit   while 
a  r  an,,  ,,„„,  „,,^^^,  „_^^^^  ^^^^^^.^^^^  to  man   at 

by  the  ,reat  majority  in  „ur  cities  so  little  appreciZ' and 
so  can„ly  enjoyed,  that  we  are  endeavouring  bvfe  Health 
Talks  to  <l,ffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of" health  and 
would  also  plead  for  such  facilities  that  these  laws  mav  K« 
observed,  pointing  out  for  instance  a  need  w^, I  has  0': 
been  recogn.ze-l  in  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  is  rapl  ly  7 
tammg  practical   recognition  in  the  cities  of  America     h 

need  of  public  bathhouses,  where  the  peXw^hS 
bread  ,„  the  dust  and  sw.at  of  manual  toil,  son.e  im  s  „ 
t  ades  that  necessitate  poisonous  atmospheres,  who  rema  n 

actdwaert  '""T"^'"^  """'  -f-hment  is  a  sink  and 
cha  ge  ;i  h"'  "Tk  ""  '  '"'  "'  '  ™'"  ""'^  «'  "  "-ina" 
both  to  ,h  '         '■'P"""^'"  "f  "'^"  '='««^  t"  testify 

both  to  the  very  moderate  cost  of  maintaining  such  baths 
after  thetr  ,ntt,al  expenditure,  and  to  their  absolute  economy 
m  the  mterests  of  the  public  health  ^ 

the     City  s  House-keepmg,"  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets 
the  care  of  m„k,  the  guarding  of  all  foods  from  imtC 
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exposure,  the  woman's  judgment  is  esperially  needed, and 
the  woman's  voice  is  entitled  to  he  heard,  for  in  all  these 
things  the  home,  her  peculiar  province,  is  vitally  concerned. 
It  is  for  the  moral  purity  of  the  home,  that  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  stem  the  tide  of  a  worthless  or  poisonous 
reading  matter,  and  to  cultiiate  a  taste  for  a  literature 
that  is  wholesome  and  pure.  And  it  is  a  special  feature  of 
our  National  Home  Reading  Union  that  it  aims  not  only 
at  forming  the  tastes  of  the  young,  but  at  promoting  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  those  of  larger  growth.  It  aims 
at  ho.Tie  culture.  Do  you  remember  how  Carlyle  writes 
<if  "the  all  but  omnipotence  of  early  culture."  And  the 
schoolmasters  say  the  same  thing  when  they  tell  us  that 
they  know  at  once  whether  a  boy  comes  from  a  cultured 
home  or  not.  How  many  of  us  realize  as  we  should  that 
self-culture  is  so  large  a  part  of  our  duty  to  our  children 
and  our  homes? 

So.  if  you  consider  our  various  lines  of  work  and  en- 
deavour,  you  will  find  that  they  all  tend  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  perfecting  of  the  home.  Even  where  objection  has 
been  made  to  subjects  taken  up  by  the  Council,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  one  of  our  own  local  Councils  could  hardly 
see  the  good  of  our  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  in.sanity, 
we  could  not  touch  the  fringe  of  that  subject  without  learn-' 
ing  lessons  that  are  of  most  vital  importance  in  the  lumie. 
For  we  are  told  that  in  a  large  proportiim  of  cases,  insanity 
can  be  plainly  traced  to  "  malign  influences  of  childhooil ;  " 
to  the  over-indulgence  that  saps  the  power  of  self-control, 
or  the  depression  and  strain  of  too  severe  a  discipline^ 
to  the  horrors  bred  of  the  dark  to  the  imaginative  and 
highly  strung  child,  or  the  tortures  of  self-questioning  that 
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i.T  wn'l^'i  "•"•  '""'  ^"^  '""«•''  f«""  '"foncy  that  he 
s  the  eh,ld  of  the  devil.    We  have  learnt  al«u  that  1^0^ 
cl..e.  much  more  than  over-work  to  fill  ourasyluml  and   hat 
therefore,    there   i,   wi.sdom   in   encouraging   all  "rts   „; 
wWe»ome  hobbies  in  our  children,  and  in  having  ourl  ve 
.     double   me  of  rail."    s„,ely,  these  are  lessons  Itch 

oTtt:  rr '" '" ''^"*' "' ™' - "-"«— ^e^' 

we's'hlTJVM'.rV""  "''•  "^  '''  '^""P"*''"''  broaden, 
we  should  hold  the  home  less  dear,  for  deep  in  the  heart 

of  to  woman  lies  the  home-passion,  and  we  would  ask  n 

greater  servce  than  this,  to  learn  ourselves  and  to  teach 

to  others  the  making  of  the  home 

And  now,  as  I  have  already  occupied  your  time  too  long 
et  me  ,n  very  br.ef  words  indicate  those  two  other  idea^ 
to  wh.ch  our  Council  would  give  emphasis  and  expresS 
the  Idea  of  service,  the  idea  of  unity.  ' 

The  idea  of  service-that  old  lesson  which  in  its  full 
.gmficance  the  world  takes  long  to  learn,  that    here  s  n 
honourableness  save  that  of  servicer  that  all  that  one  may 

.tin.  h^'t,  "■■  ™"''  °'  '""^^  °'  '"'^"«^t.  -  power  o^ 
strength  or  beauty,  has  no  value  per  «,  but  only  as  it  give 
wder  opportunity  and  larger  scopefor  service-a  painfu 
honourableness  this,  one  which  is  worth  striving  for  bu 
wh,ch  those  who  seek  great  possessions,  or  power  of^ank 
or  p  ace  do  well  to  estimate-the  greatness  which  attaches' 
to  those  things  is  the  power  of  service. 

This   then,  is  one  of  the  idea     ,y  which  our  Council  is 
™p.red,  and  which  it  would  e.xpress,  that  the  one  cond    on 

be  limited  to  the  here  and  now,  or  extend  to  the  hereafter, 
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is  the  power  of  Hcrvice.  Do  we  not  feci  that  this  is  the 
ruling  idea  of  her  to  whom  the  Council  looks  as  its  leader, 
in  her  life  and  in  his,  who.  because  they  occupy  the  highest 
post  in  the  nation,  have  made  themselves,  in  all  sincerity 
of  aim  and  endeavour,  .■'ervants  of  all  ? 

Of  the  various  ways  in  which  our  Council  would  emphasize 
that  great  idea,  the  idea  of  unity,  I  have  spoken  on  pre- 
vious occasions  and  shall  not  enter  now.  Only  a  word  to 
those  who,  amidst  the  conflict  of  opinion,  the  clash  of  oppos- 
ing tendencies,  the  discord  of  social  or  religious  feud,  or  of 
the  nation's  hate,  are  fain  to  confess  that  to  them  unity, 
even  while  they  sigh  for  it,  is  but  a  visionary  hope. 

And  again,  a  word  to  those  who,  as  they  feel  the  burden 
of  the  world's  sorrows  and  the  mystery  of  its  pain,  are  moved 
to  cry:  What  is  individual  effort  north?  What  use? 
To  such  as  these  a  message  comes  in  a  voice  which  they, 
even  they,  the  doubting  ones  can  trust,  in  the  name  of  that 
science  which  by  many  is  regarded  as  inimical  to  faith,  and 
the  message  is  this :  Man  who  from  the  beginning  has  been 
dimly  conscious  of  a  divine  unity,  who,  amidst  apparent 
discords,  has  faintly  divined  an  eternal  harmony,  has  in 
these  days  of  transition  and  unrest  gained  two  great  cer- 
tainties— the  certainty  that  this  unity  in  which  he  has 
trusted  is  indeed  the  ultimate  reality,  the  great  and  uni- 
versal fact,  the  assurance  that  the  motive  of  the  eternal 
harmony  is  divine.  All  science  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  an  ultimate  unity.  All  knowledge,  as  it  grows, 
proclaims  the  eternal  tendency  that  makes  for  righteousness. 

Here,  then,  is  firm  ground  for  hope  and  action,  even  for 
tho.se  whose  feet  seem   to   be   sei    in  the   shifting   sanda. 


-*en  ,t  may  l^  ,(„  „^   vet     .l"     ""'T"  '"'""■  "  '-""'-o 

nf  th,8  hope  that  Hc  livP  ,n  ,        "  '"  ""■  '■n     "lenre 

'-•■'«  effort,  „,,„:';-'  "-''-what   e,«.  „.„   ^ 

•tornal  tendency,  that  we    Xn     ""  ""''"''  "'"■  "-' 
PJ"-.    is   enough,     Kn:::^  tt'   ■"^■""^""'^''^'vine 
•"d  as  a  Council,  patient  in,      •   '""   ""   in'livi.lually 
"'y'"^  "hrouRh  hope  "  '*""'"«■  ™"<-i  in  charity,' 


» ou  ask  if  I  ,vill  ,..rit„  ■'      ^"^'  "^^■' 

ff"'-.  an.,  Intern  l::"^:  ""''■-- an,,  „.,.Uf  the 
'"te"'ie„  ane».,ay,.eannre  nee  ,  "  "  ""  ""'^  ''"^ - 
"f  ".e  f'ounei,  i„  ;,„  Ur'JT^^''^  "">  "'"'an,,  ,■„,, 

!'::  --k  and  .gnifieano.  the.  f  "V"^""^'  '^'"^  "» 
')""»«  ".  the  task.  For  it  seel,  ''"'"''^  "'-^'^^'f  "^^de- 
^"  .<«  branches  has  but  Leal  7 !""'  ""  ^'-"'-'  '" 
have  for  .,„,«  ,,„^  deprived  "e  f  f  ""  ^'"""-^'anoe, 
--f' except  under  its  h,^;:;;:;^  "/  ^'^  '"-h  «,,h  i,, 
fi^'i  '"  present  to  ,„hers  a  li!  "  ''^''  "' a"  quali- 

--.Pii-^hed   as  a  r^Zi'^r"'"'^'"^'    ^  <>- 
hat  all  that  X  can  give   is  1  T    """"""""«'  force.     So 
I"«,"  Which  n,ay  h'e  read  „r  n' V'^   ""  "■«  "f-nei 
»«;m  best  to  you.  "'  "'  ""'  «'  "^e  n,ee,ing  as  n,av 

—Uet„ee.phasi.  the  fact  that  the  Coun. 
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.lno8  rpprcsent  iit,,l  en,l.,„l,v  ,.„  /*„.  i^.^^.j^  |i,„  ,  ,,^  ,,,,.^^, 
"f  Its  value,  its  vory  r.ison  .fttre;  un,l  hi-.u-e  also  „rise  th<.sp 
misundiTsiatulinKs  which  arp  reapor:  .i!.|e  f„r  riKwt  ,.f  its 
Uifhcult.os,  bc-ausc  it  is  «„  „,„,h  easier  tn  e.xplnin  an.l  to 
grasp  a  ,„ncrete  fact,  a  clolinite  ,4,jcct,  than  an  abstract 
principle. 

It  is  .l,mhtle.s.s  a  simple  .statement  a»  well  a,,  a  true  ..ne 
that  a  ilistingMishinK  mark  „f  the  CVmncil  i,.  that  it  linnt.,' 
it.self   to   no   one  object,  whether  literarv,    philanthr„,Mc 
or  other,  but  that  it  embraoe.s  all  aim.s  of  all  socie-ie-  that 
teml  to  the  general  go,,,!.     That  thi.s  .should  be  so  is  i„,|ee,l 
e8.sential  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Council  l.lea,  but  when 
taken  as  an  "  e.xplanation  "  it  i.s  mi.slea.lini;.  producing  in 
the  interested  Council   member  an  uneasv  „en.so  of  things 
to  be  ,lone,  of  impossible  and  never  ending  dai.ns.  and  on 
the    other    han,l    leading   to  disappointment  and  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part   of    members  of  affiliated  societies 
While  occa.sions  will    ari.se  when  the  specialize,!  cause  mav 
be  greatly  furthered  by  drawing  on  the  influence  of  the 
larger  and  more  repre.sentative  b<Kly.  vet  to  sav  that  this 
18  the  ..bject  of  the  Council,  „r  even  thatjits  purpose  is  the 
promotion  of  great  causes  through  the  joint  action  of  the 
many,  is  t..  fall  short  of  the  full  meaning  of  its  informing 
Idea.  '' 

And  this  Idea  is—"  I'nity." 

y.s,  that  the  world  may  be  helped  t,>  realize  this  prin- 
ciple, that  through  its  application  it.-may  overcome  all  the 
misery  and  discord  ami  weakne.ss  that  are  the  result  of 
divided  forces,  a  double  standard,  a  ,livi,le,l  life,  this  is  the 
high  mark  towards  which  our  Councirstnves 
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in  one  great  organi.a  io^  [Z  °"'  "'  "  ""'""'«"  -"■  and 
hood  throughouuhe  i  B  r>  "''  '"""  ^-^  —" 
bership  all  women  are  adminli  .^  '°"'''"°"  "' -"«>"- 
way,  encleavouHng  to  ^Te'  efr^r":""  ^^^'  '•"  ""- 
No  specific  line  of  thought  or  Lf  '  "'"'  ""'>'«f- 

■■t  Will  receive  all  who,  whether  bv""  "  ''""'"'"'''  '»■  ''-• 
of  intellect,  or  of  beauty  „r„  '  ,  """'^  "'  ^""^uct,  or 
-king  it  a  betterlhiToT"'  '::  ^'ll  ™--^.  "« 
lat.ons  among  mankind  by  a  Ivmn  ..  '^  ''*'"^"^''  ^«- 
of  all  their  varied  needs  and  the  f^'  ''  """''"'  '-"^'O" 
thi.s  i.,  plainly  the  theory  the  ''  """"^  "'  ^'«--     All 

The  poet  tells  us  tha  '"  mVn '"1""  "' ^'^  ^'"'"^''■ 
»-t  believe  that  the  CouneT™  "  t^'''^^^  ■'  ""^  - 
»entment  and  embodiment  o  ^hil  ,  ""  """  ^''^'^'^  "^«- 
't3  general  acceptance  a„d  I  •  "' '"'''P'"« '""-^^da 
"'  a  guiding  principl  to  the?  "h"""-  "'  "PP^-^^'ion 
front  u  -ay  perhaps  be  best  un.rr"''"^  "''''  -"- 
to  the  position  wh'h  it  h  ,  a  ".''^ '"'"^' ^^'^^n-^e 

these  questions,  ^"^  "'""""^  towards  certain  of 

w^:h^r:::;:s:;;:------.ge. 

quarters  that  the  enfranchisement  '"''™'""  ^""^^ 

the  woman's  vote  in  part"  urwe'f  k""""""  '"  ^''"«™'. 
t'o"-  -Vow  it  is  clear  that  the  il  "  "  "'  '""'"  "-"Pa' 
Couneil  is  governed  can  onlyl  t   "   T''"  ''^  ^•'■'^''  ''" 

-----,  that  the  ci::.s---o^ 
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as  a  body  to  any  course  of  judgment  that  is  distinctive  of 
a  party,  and  2ndly,  that  it  should  embrace  and  give  equal 
place  to  all  parties;  otherwise  it  becomes  by  exclusion  parti- 
san.    So  our  Council  as  a  whole  has  made  no  pronounce- 
ment on  the  general  question  of  Woman's  Suffrage,  but  it 
IS  glad  to  include  societies  whose  object  is  its  promotion 
women  who  are  qualified  to  present  and  plead  its  cause,  as 
well  as  those  who  ask  that  women  be  trained  to  act  inward- 
ly on  the  spirit  of  the  time,  but  dread  for  them  the  poli- 
tical arena.     And  one  reason  for  Woman's  Suffrage  which 
has  been  given  at  meetings  of  th«  Council  points  to  a  further 
application  of  jhe  principle  of  unity.     It  is  that  the  claim 
18  founded  not  on  the  assumption  that  i,    n  and  women 
are  the  same  but  rather  on  the  fact  that  they  are  different 
and  therefore  that  the  masculine  or  feminine  judgment  by 
Itself  is  necessarily  partial,  and  inadequate  to  the  problems 
of  a  complex  world.     It  is  on  these  differences,  we  have  been 
told,  that  the  claim  is  founded,  and  even  those  who  do  not 
draw  quite  the  same  conclusion  must  share  the  view  that 
the  hope  of  the  future  lies  "in  the  development  in  e<iual 
freedom  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  elements  in  life." 

And  so  to  pass  to  the  application  which  the  Council  has 
made  of  its  guiding  principle  to  questions  involving 
standards  of  life  and  character  for  men  and  women. 

Here  the  Council  has  spoken  with  no  uncertain  voice. 
The  man  and  the  woman  are  different,  it  has  said,  and  in 
this  difference  lies  their  mutual  need.  Mentally  as  well 
as  physically  they  are  each  other's  complement  and  comple- 
tion.  As  conventional  restrictions  give  place  to  natural 
limitations,  this  will  be  not  less  but  more  apparent;  but 
this  difference  does  not  apply  to  the  principles  of  life  and 
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conduct  which  must  guide  them   h„»i.  *     .,.  • 

highest    development.She    ap^ical^he"     ",'  ""' 
expression,  must  vary    but  ,1?^'"'*"°"'    ">«    ™"<le    of 

-  t„  combat  is  the'sam:  ctC^wS  th^'  ''" 
endures;  the  ourltv    h„       u-  l    .  '™  woman 

-  fans 'is  esse':;^ ^^;  J  ;";    -"-hood  stands 

n>anhood;anditisinthis  en     tttL""  '"'7''^  "  "'" 
and  endorses  the  view  of  Ben  Ton       lu  ''  "PP'-'hendg 

n.u.t  have  a  learned  and  »         T     "'  "  """  ''^^'"  "'""'"' 

-oheMupa;:":i;„:::t:Xu:^-«-''e^ 

thought:  and  Td  'ai  bit  7k'™  "  """<=  ^'>'-'^>-  "^ 
one  •"  yea  "  and  le  -  ^^  'T^T''?  ''"'  "^^^  '' 
harmony  of  all  difference  an!  h  ^"''\  ""''>' ""^  'he 
undivided  life.  ^  completeness  of  an 

^P^^f  1:2;:::  S'r'''^'"-^^--  other 
.reat  Idea-it  is  th^spt  .e "r  T^r  '' 

not  carry  about  with  us  -met    „;    fthaT^dUa^'f" 
'deaof    a   "double  absolute,"   of    life   in    ,"  '''"' 

which  the    larger    its    toil   »„  1      ,  "    P*"''    »' 

its  beauty,  is  I  iribute  0  the  I  """'  ""'  '""'  " 
"s,   even  if  we  grasD  ^h!  ■""  «'"'•      "''"^h   „f 

"unclean,"  can  go  l';/"""""""  *»"*  -thing  is 
neither  is  anything  'LLlZ''' r^  "'"''  ^""'^  "■"' 
Mount-.,f  this  we  are  nn7T  ""^   ''•'    '"    '^e 

-^"tisunotr^iicrrhrrr^^^^^^^ 

for  those  who  toil  on  life's  dustv  h^I  r      ,  """"'"S 

awhile   into   its     pleasant    p,a        'tt     V       "'""  '"' 

bush  is  afire  with  Him."     Her, he  r        T''  '"'""""' 

nere  the  Council  speaks  again 
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by  its  very  Constituticm  of  the  unity  of  a  multiform  life. 
It  would  correlate  and  combine  all  cnerpies  that  are  work- 
ing for  "good,"  whether  in  art  or  literature,  in  "society," 
or  in  "philanthropy"  so  called.  And  in  dealing  with 
problems  social  and  industrial  it  acts  from  the  conviction 
that  these  things  are  of  as  vital  importance  to  the  coming 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  which  is  the  triumph  of  righteou.s- 
ness.  as  are  the  questions  which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  we 
call  "  religious."  It  is  indeed  by  the  energy,  the  unremitting 
toil,  of  commercial  and  industrial  life  that  practical  philan- 
thropy is  made  possible.  Our  hospitals  and  churches,  all 
the  innumerable  agencies  for  the  relief  and  uplifting  of  hu- 
manity, spring  not  only  from  the  prayers  and  efforts  of  the 
social  reformer,  and  of  those  set  apart  for  spiritual  ministra- 
tions, but  also  fror-i  the  hard  won  results  of  buying  and 
selling  in  the  marts  and  markets  of  the  world.  All  are 
bound  together,  and  all  our  present  discords,  whether 
industrial,  social,  or  religious,  must  find  their  harmony  in 
one  and  the  same  rhythm.  "  Man  living  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  his  being,  the  will  of  God,  that  is  civiliza- 
tion." 

So  is  all  life  e.ssentially  one,  but  till  we  see  it  so,  till  we 
realize  its  unity  in  diversity,  our  ™  porate  and  individual 
life  is  maimed  and  marred,  and  leligion  itself,  becoming 
"a  thing  apart  "instead  of  the  consecration  of  all  actions 
and  all  interests,  loses  its  valueto  thesouland  to  the  world. 
Work  and  worship,  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  the  more 
imaginative  and  spiritual  joys,  are  all  parts  .f  one  life, 
all  are  necessary  in  their  measure  to  its  true  fulfilment  and 
to  the  realization  of  the  Divine  life  in  men.  This  then  ia 
part  of  the  message  of  the  Council,  a  message  which  it 
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eeema  to  me  breathes  also  through  some  beautiful  words  of 
Plato  quoted  in  the  life  of  the  writer  of  "  John  Inglesant," 
words  which  mav  seem  to  some  of  us  "  prophetic  of  one 
who  came  after."  which  bring  to  us  all  thoughts  of  a 
Divine  Immanence,  of  a  gracious  and  beneficent  Presence, 
of  the  way  in  which  that  awe-inspiring  unity  which  is 
the  goal  and  presupposition  of  all  thought  and  all  science 
can  touch  and  reconcile  our  lives.  You  remember  that 
Plato  called  Eros  oldest  of  the  gods,  because  through  the 
uniting  power  of  love  he  brought  order  and  harmony  out  of 

chaos. 

"  Into  all  these  things."  Plato  makes  Agathon  say,  as 
he  tries  to  e.xprcss  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  love,  "  in«« 
festivah  and  dances  and  sacrifices,  he  enters,  bringing  mild- 
ness and  peace;  the  frie.ully  giver  of  good-will  to  men, 
gracious  to  the  good,  sought  after  by  the  i.oor  and  needy; 
the  giver  of  a  happy  life,  of  tenderness,  of  grace,  of  longing, 
and  of  regrcl;  in  labour,  in  fear,  in  speech,  the  pilot,  the 
comrade,  the  saviour:  a  leader  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
best,  whom  all  men  should  follow,  chanting  hymns  in  his 
praise,  and  sharing  in  that  sweet  song  by  which  he  chaims 
to  rest."  „ 

It  is  this  song,  the  song  of  the  "  Heavenly  Anteros,  that 
sounding  in  men's  hearts  shall,  if  they  will  but  hear,  bring 
all  into  unison. 

In  these  few  words,  I  have  tried  inadequately  to  explain 
the  great  idea  which  informs  and  guides  the  Council,  and  to 
indicate  how  it  applies  •'.it  idei  as  a  test  principle  to  life. 
The  actual  work  which  it  has  accomplished  can  be  best  told 
by  others.  As  a  rule  its  part  is  rather  to  initiate  movements 
than  to  carry  them  out,  to  influence  and  suggest  rather  than 
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to  engage  in  large  enterprise.  In  this  part  it  has  had  much 
success.  Through  its  influence  women  in  inilustrial  pursuits 
have  been  provided  with  additional  moral  and  physical  safe- 
guards, and  changes  reflecting  and  setting  a  higher  moral 
standard  have  been  made  in  the  law.  In  all  such  matters 
it  could,  of  course,  have  done  nothing  without  the  active 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  men.  That  it  has  been  able 
to  secure  these,  is  we  think  a  tribute  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Council,  an  evidence  that  it  has  not  acted  on  mere  impulse 
or  superficial  knowledge,  but  has  formed  conclusions  only 
after  careful  thought  and  enquiry.  Especially  in  dealing 
with  trade  and  labour  questions,  as  for  instance  the  length 
of  the  working  day  for  women  in  factories,  has  it  been  slow 
to  advance  opinions,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  en- 
deavoured by  an  intelligent  .sympathy  based  on  an  extended 
and  accurate  knowledge  to  help  towards  their  solution. 

The  end  which  it  keeps  in  view  is  such  an  amelioration 
of  conditions,  such  an  adjustment  of  relations,  as  shall  give 
to  every  man  the  opportunity  to  make  the  best  of  himself, 
to  know  and  to  do  his  own  work,  to  find  and  to  hold  his 
true  place  in  the  social  order  and  economy. 

And  while  its  attitude  towards  industrial  questions  haa 
been  respected  by  the  employer,  it  has  also  won  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  working  class,  one  of  whom  wrote  to  me  after 
an  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Council:  "  I  followed 
the  Convention  through  very  closely,  and  must  confess 
that  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  and  delighted  at  the 
amount  of  knowledge  displayed  by  people  who  we  thought 
knew  nothing  of  the  condition  of  their  less  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters  and  cared  less." 
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Yes,  for  the  patience  which  the  Council  advocates,  and 
which  it  would  practise,  is  not  the  indifference  of  laisser 
/aire,  or  the  supineness  of  a  hopeless  submission,  but  the 
true  patience  of  expectation,  of  a  confident  and  energiiing 
hope.     It  is  because  we  believe  that  we  do  not  make  haste. 

And  the  Council  has  also  kept  in  view  that  the  woman's 
part  in  ameliorating  conditions  must  always  be,  above  all, 
the  making,  the  conservation  of  the  home,  and  it  is  with 
this  thought  and  motive  that  it  has  interested  itself  in 
sanitation,  in  the  feeding  and  care  of  infants,  in  the 
exclusion  of  worthless  or  debasing  reading  matter,  in  the 
furtherance  of  a  taste  for  good  literature,  good  art,  and  the 
industries  and  handicrafts  of  the  home.  It  has  also  given 
prominence  at  its  meetings  to  the  subject  of  household 
thrift  and  simplicity  of  life  as  opposed  to  ignorant  waste 
and  the  culpable  love  of  display.  It  attributes  to  these, 
to  the  selfish  extravagance  of  the  rich,  the  heedless  im- 
providence of  the  poor,  much  or  most  of  those  social  evils 
which,while  they  are  recognized  as  the  canker  of  civilization, 
defy  and  baffle  legislation,  and  arc  the  despair  of  the 
State  and  of  civic  reform.  And  it  would  have  all  women 
realize  that  much  of  these  evils  is  due  to  their  delusions, 
their  carelessness,  their  unwisdom,  and  that  the  cure  rests 
most  of  all  in  the  influence  of  a  pure  and  enlightened 
womanhood  and  the  perfecting  of  ine  home. 

Yet  in  this,  as  in  other  causes  common  to  both,  the  man 
and  the  woman  must  work  side  by  side — the  man  with  his 
calmer  judgment  and  his  closer  knowledge  of  the  world  to 
moderate  and  guide,  the  woman  in  her  passionate  earnest- 
ness and  her  impelling  hopefulness  to  uplift  and  to  sustain. 
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And  the  call  of  the  Council  ia- 

■iours  very  sincerely, 

Julia  Drpmmond. 

AHDUESS  AT  THE  OPK.V.NO  OK  T„K  COUXca  ME^XOs 
TORONTO,    1893.  ' 

PRAYER,  AUDIBLE  OR  SILEXT? 
In  discussing  this  matter  we  are  „Wi„„^ 
t"  lay  stress  on  those  religioLdiff    S' :.h  rTh^'^H 
we  all  recognize  them,  it  i»  desirable  tl!,  J      ^"^'' 

far  as  is  consistent  with  the  w  rk  ami  am  7  T'"'  "" 
tacitly  recognize.     Thus    if  j?  "'  ""  ^<'"'"•"' 

differences  and  bring  ;:  i„,T  •  """'""'^  *''°- 
understood  that  it  ,s  for  ,h  P^"'""""'™.  it  must  be 
question  has  arl  n  out  of     '  '7"''  '"'''  **""  "'  ">" 

can  only  ,.so,ve;:n"ri:/„:::.t'r"^ ''"'""''-'  - " 

But   there   is   a   misapprehension   with   regard   t     ..- 
jest.o„     HJch  must  be  .moved  before  weZ     i.     dt 
sider  It.     An  idea  seems  to  have  obtained  that  f  h„         I 
of  prayer,  audible  or  silent,  resolve  Ttsenl  re  ?>"" 
another  question;  "Shall    we    or  ZT  reahty  ,nto 

our  religious  di.e.nces  I  a%:Cl:: -""Ir- 
quesfon  ,a  not  b^ore  us  ;   that  question  was  sett^J  lig 
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ill! 


ago  by  the  fundamental  principle  nf  our  Council,  which  is, 
that  none  of  it»  members  shall,  in  any  wise,  be  committed 
to  any  compromise  of  faith.  Let  us  declare  to  all  that  "  No 
Compromise  "  is  our  fundamental  principle,  already  estab- 
lished; that  it  is  indeed  our  test  principle,  and  that 
as  the  alternatives  offered  us  in  this  resolution  and  amend- 
ment correspond  or  not  with  this  principle,  so  must  be  our 
decision  with  regard  to  them.  The  question  now  before  us 
is  not  then,  "Shall  we  compromise?"  but  which  of  these 
alternatives  is  most  in  harmony  with  our  fundamental 
principle  of  "  No  Compromise." 

First,  to  consider  the  audible  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  non-Christian  minority.  Is  it 
to  them,  in  any  degree,  a  concession  of  religious  faith  or 
feeling? 

I  think  we  may  say  at  once  that  so  far  as  "  Faith  '  is 
concerned,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  its  separate  phrases  or  its 
entirety,  can  be  said,  and  truly  said,  by  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike. 

But  by  whose  name  do  we  call  this  prayer?  The  Lord's 
Prayer.  And  what  renders  it,  apart  from  its  intrinsic 
beauty,  so  specially  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Christians  ? 
Surely  its  associations  with  their  Lord.  It  ia  to  us  TKe 
Lord's  Prayer,  because  our  Lord's  Prayer. 

Those  then  tr  whom  He  is  not  their  Lord  can  hardly 
admit  a  prayer  which  bears  as  its  title  The  Lord,  without 
at  least  a  seeming  compromise  of  their  belief  and  doctrine 
with  regard  to  Him.  A  seeming  compromise  only,  but  is 
it  the  better  because  it  only  seems? 

And  if  only  a  seeming  compromise  of  faith,  may  it  not 
be,  must  it  not  be  a  very  real  compromise  of  feeling;  for 
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-but  to  me.  much  in  its  u.se  4  '  '"     '  "'" 

.elect  it  as  the  on,;'  pr  ;       ha    ean'be      Z  ""  '""  "" 
in  this  assembly.     WeTyU   .„,  ""^  '"  '"'"™°"' 

.^.1,  ,  -^   '•  ""''  s^y  It  audibly    that  «•» 

m   stopping  short    at  the    Lord's    Prayer    we  do    mi 
what  is  for  Christians  a  partial  and  ina/e.ua;  prtfesTio;' 
tt-t  .n  so  d„.ng,  we  do  at  leastseemto  concede  the  Su;; 
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importance  nf  the  {loctrinee  imt  there  prnfessed.  Not  only 
BO,  but  we  pretend  to  a  unity  of  faith  which  in  reality  doet 
not  exist,  for  although  it  it*  true,  and  we  rejoice  that  it 
■hould  1)6  true,  that  we  can  all  say  together  the  first  article 
of  the  Christian  creed,  yet  lurely  this  very  twlief  is  differen- 
tiated by  our  attitude  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  that  creed. 

Does  it  not  ^eem,  then,  that  in  thus  emphasizing  our 
unanimity  in  one  article  of  faiili,  we  do  at  least  seem  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  those  distinctively  Christian 
doctrines  (»n  which  we  are  divitletl  ?  Does  it  not  seem  that, 
inasmuch  as  this  prayer  is  distinctively  a  Christian't  prayer, 
just  so  far  is  its  use  a  concessii)n  from  those  who  do  not  call 
themselves  Christians;  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  distinctive- 
ly a  Christian  prayer,  just  so  far  is  its  use  as  an  expression 
and  acknowledgment  of  faith  a  concession  on  the  part  of 
Christians? 

Unity  of  creed  it  net  ours.  Let  us  not  pretend  to  it. 
Let  there  be  no  covering  over  of  differences,  no  assumption 
that  these  differences  are  unimportant;  but  let  us  realize 
that  we  are  met  together  not  to  make  a  common  profession 
of  faith,  not  to  aim  at  a  seeming  harmony  by  repressing  as 
individuals  our  individual  belief,  but  to  work  together  in 
the  service  of  God  and  of  humanity. 

But  is  all  prayer  impossible,  or,  if  not  impossible,  unad- 
visable?  Personally  I  think  that  to  open  our  meetings  with 
prayer  is  both  possible  and  appropriate.  I  think  that  wo 
need  it  as  a  sign  and  symbol  of  the  high  and  serious  purpose 
for  which  we  are  met  together.  I  think  that  we  need  it  to 
spiritualize  our  thoughts  and  counsels. 

Can  we,  without  compromise,  join  together  in  silent 
praysr? 
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uttered  orun^xpre  J,™'       "  ""'  '""''  »''-"'  '^-™. 

•nd  a  blessing    hut  if  »„,  ,  '"''  "'*>' '""  '''«»»«<1 

Bu.   .lir.    .,„J*  "J.,  "••"••"«  l.«"r.H[.. 

...,p.i, .,,"«;  .r,""- ',"  ""■  '■ "  "'■•"  •"  "••  • 

~".p™w.,  „,  »«,^ ,," :  .t ' ;  ■""'■ """ 
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ADDliKSS  SENT  TO  MKKTINC  UK  THK  INTKKNATIDNAI. 

COUNCIL  IN  LONDON,  KNC.LANI), 

1809 

"ON    AN    KQUAL    MORAL  STAXDARD." 

Some  years  ago  a  well-known  mission  priest, of  the  order 
popularly  known  as  that  of  the  Cowley  Fathers,  proaehed 
a  sermon  in  Montreal,  which  at  one  time  became  startling 
to  his  hearers.  It  was  when  he  said,  "  I  ;-ho>iM  almost 
enjoy  throwing  stones  at  the  stained  glass  windows  in  this 
beautiful  church  <.f  yours,  for  all  the  saints  in  them  are 
women."  Of  those  who  heard  him,  some  carried  away  the 
impression  that  the  Father  was  a  woman-hater,  but  to 
those  whose  minds  followed  him  to  the  end  his  wonls 
bore  another  interpretation.  They  were  the  strong,  almost 
fierce  indictment  of  that  d<uible  standard  which  would 
make  religion,  the  communion  of  the  s<iul  with  God,  a 
feminine  rather  than  a  human  attribute;  a  thing  much  to 
be  desired,  even  necessary,  in  the  woman,  but  hardly 
to  be  expected  of  the  man. 

To  some  of  his  hearers,  the  words  with  which  the  preacher 
prefaced  his  argument  may  have  seemed  a  little  exaggerated, 
a  straining  after  effect,  but  to  the  more  thoughtful  there  the 
principle  for  which  he  contended  needed  and  justified  all 
the  emphasis  which  he  could  give;  not  because  its  enounce- 
ment  was  a  new  thing,  but  rather  because  it  had  been  de- 
clared again  and  again  by  the  world's  teachers,  but  had 
not  yet  by  the  generality  of  men  been  received  or  understood. 
It  was  the  principle  of  the  one  standard  as  opposed  to  a 
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dual  morality ;  no  "  woman's  theory  •' or  doctrine  pwuliar 
to  the  pulpit,  but  one  which  those  who  have  neen  deepest 
in'.,  human  nature,  cynic  as  well  as  idealist,  have  defined 
to  be  the  principle  whereby  the  life  of  the  indiv-  ■  'and 
of  society  as  a  whole,  shall  find  its  fullest  re:ii,.a',  .n,  be 
established,  strengthened  and  saved.  It  is  wci;  il.i-  meu 
should  understand  this,  well  that  we  won,.,  sh.nlii  re- 
member that  in  the  protest  against  a  '  ilual  morality" 
men,  not  women,  have  spoken  first;  that  nr  w„i,ion  lea,. 
courage,  and  men  purity,  they  are  but  fmftlling  ar  iipal 
which  has  long  been  shaping  itself  in  the  hearts  Hid  i  ..rds 
of  men.  Now,  at  last,  women,  taking  courage,  have  hj,.  k.'n. 
Now,  at  last,  men  and  women  together  are  lifting  j;.  ;i,o 
atandard  for  themselves  and  for  each  other.  Now,  at  last, 
with  a  hope  that  trembles  to  tears,  they  see  the  day  of  their 
redemption  dawn,  that  day  which  shall  come  when,  as  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  said  the  other  day,  "the  man  takes  his 
stand  in  the  pillory  by  the  woman,  ami  the  s.arlet  letter  is 
seen  on  the  breast  of  one  as  of  the  other,  and  both  bear  the 
ineffable  shame,  and  each  helps  the  other  back  to  the 
ineffable  glory." 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  this  day  seems  very  far  off. 
Our  subject  for  to-day,  "The  Social  Necessity  for  an  Equal 
Moral  Standard  for  Men  and  Women  "  (which  we  may 
construe  into  the  social  necessity  for  pureness,  the  pureness 
of  either  being  impossible  without  the  pureness  of  both), 
points  us  to  a  form  of  mora'  evil  which  is  now,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  so  deadly,  widespread,  and  persistent,  that  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  it  is  in  very  truth  to  increase  our 
sorrow,  a  sorrow  which  with  some  has  deepened  to  despair. 
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So  that  in  very  bitterness  of  spirit  tbey  have  been  ready  to 
say  with  those  who  care  not,  "It  is  human  nature,  and 
what  has  been  shall  be  even  to  the  end."  Are  they  right? 
Is  this,  or  is  piireness,  the  social  necessity?  Such  ig 
the  question  that  is  before  us  to-day. 

In  order  that  we  may  to  some  extent  understand  what 
this  question  involves,  it  seems  necessary  to  touch,  however 
briefly,  on  this  evil  in  its  inevitable  cinsequences.  To 
make  any  adequate  presentment  of  these  were  of  course 
impossible,  To  reier  to  them  at  all  is  a  painful  task.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  evil  In  its  physical  consequences, 
of  which  two  statements  taken  from  the  words  of  those 
who  speak  with  authority  must  suffice. 

The  firsi  from  a  series  of  able  and  well-known  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Review  some  thirty 
years  ago,  where  the  disease  incident  to  this  form  of  social 
evil  is  described  as  "  an  ineradicable  poison,"of  all  maladies 
the  worst,  e.tercising  its  fatal  powei  silently  and  secretly,  its 
effects  being  inconceivably  extensive  and  deadly,  precisely 
because  of  the  insidiousness  with  vhich  they  are  received." 
More  recently,  a  man  of  science  (.|uotpd  by  the  late 
Archbishop  Benson  in  a  charge  to  his  clergy)  characterized 
it  as  "  The  plague  spot  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  science 
can  do,  still  remains  to  fester,  to  kill,  to  maim,  to  dis- 
figure, to  sap  the  health  of  millions,  of  deserving  and  un- 
deserving alike,  the  great  curse  of  humanity,  the  foul  stream 
meandering  whithersoever  it  will  through  the  world  of  life." 
In  the  face  of  such  facts  as  these  we  ask,  "  Is  this,  or  is 
purencss,  the  social  necessity?  " 

But  widespread  as  k,  the  physical  deterioration  conse- 
quent on  this  evil,  still  more  far-reaching  is  its  influence  on 
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individual  character  and  the  mental    and  m„ral  ,„no  „f 

that  heart  wh.ch  an^wereth  to  heart  to  tell  us  „f  the  n.oral 
shame,  the  peculiar  sense  of  degra.lation  and  defilem  n 
wh,ch  accompany  this  .in.     We  can  understand   ho  v  it 
more  than  any  other,  despiritualizes  the  character,  lowe  s 
the  .deals,  and  nses  up  the  power  of  the  will.     We  see  U 

oci:t:\r  "  y "'-'  -^  """^^^y  ~  "^om 

8oc.ety  knows    as   the  unclasscd.     Written  on  the  face, 
such  "lln'  Tf  i-Pa-ivenes..  such  bold  effrontcrv. 

uch  callousness  of  despair,  as  divide  us  between  a  grea 
compassKm  and  a  shuddering  sense  of  the  largo  .sociale" 
wh,ch  the  e..,stence  of  this  class  must  entail.     For  though 
they  be  outcasts,  yet  by  innumerable  wavs  are  these   our 
d.smhented  sisters,  brought  into  relation  with  us  all    We  are 
toh  by  careful  observers  tha,  as  a  matter  of  face  large  Z. 
bers  of  them  ultimately  marry,  bringing  ,00  oftenliscTd 
an    n.sery,  drunkenness  and  crime,  into  the  hon.e.    O  h^l^ 
dr^t  ,nto  domestic  service,  and  in  our  own  nur.series  sprea 
the  corruption.     Thus  by  a  thou.sand  channel.^  does  the  ev 
consequent  on  the  e.vistence  of  this  class  pern.cate  s.Jiety 
To-day  our  .sons  are  in  the  full  health  and  v.gour  of  an  un^ 
blem,shed  nanhoo,!,.  ,o-morrow  they  fi„,|  ,he„,.sHvcs  „■  H. 
d.m.mshed   physical   vitality,   their  powers  of  sclf-cont 
.mmeasurahly  weakened,  their  reveren,e  for  worn  n 
and  marnage  hopeles.sly  impaired      .V„r  ,,„  ,„„  ,^,J^^„ 
-cape  the  influence,  for,  wi,h  „  ,„.n,ral  desire  ,0  pi     .t    „" 
to  a  tract,  they  insensibly  adjust  themselves  to  a  lower" 
.deal,  and  too  often  make  their  appeal  to  the  baser  re 
than   to  the  higher  instincts  of  men 

Hut  shallwe  <hveli  only  „n  the  harm  wrought  f.  „i',crs  bv 
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the  existence  of  this  outcast  class?  Must  we  not  be  torn  by  a 
great  compassion  for  those  who  constitute  that  class,  who 
are  so  much  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  n  ho  are  there 
by  the  very  demand  of  that  society  which  casts  them  out. 
As  we  think  of  these,  almost  we  are  moved  to  cry  with  James 
Hinton,  "  It  were  better  that  our  daughters  should  die,  than 
live  and  keep  their  purity  at  cost  like  this." 

Again  the  question  presents  itself,  "Must  this  price  be 
paid?     Is  this,  or  is  pureness,  the  social  necessity?  " 

There  is  one  ar.swer,  as  we  have  said,  which  has  been  given 
not  only  by  those  whose  gain  and  advantage  it  is  to  find 
an  apology  for  this  evil,  but  also  at  times  by  those  who 
deplore  it  most;  an  answer  which  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  words,  "  It  is  human  nature,  and  what  has  been  shall 
be  even  to  the  end."  But,  happily  for  our  comfort,  and  for 
the  destinies  of  men,  the  fallacies  involved  in  this  asser- 
tion are  becoming  ever  more  clear.  "  It  is  human  nature." 
No;  for  the  characteristic  fact  of  human  nature,  that  which 
makes  it  distinct  frimi  brute  nature,  is  the  power  which 
the  man  has  of  self-direction,  self-possession,  self-mastery. 
This  it  is  whereby  man  inherits  ami  subdues  all  other 
nature.  In  such  measure  as  he  forfeits  this  power  does  he 
lose  the  nicist  distinctive  mark  of  his  humanity,  does  he 
bet.ime  less  man.  We  are  familiar  with  the  term  "lost 
woman  h.. .  ni ;  "  the  term  "lost  manhood"  is  not  usually 
s<-n  outside  tho»  tharlatan  advertisements  which  deface 
«.>r  p.iUis!  press.  Yet  it  is  the  one  truth  which  they  con- 
Urn—' ■  It  IS  human  nature.  '  \o,  it  is  hiim.tn  nature 
false  ti.  iLself,  losing  itself,  yielding  its  humanness,  and 
beec^mmK  merely  natural. 

Yt-8.  less  was  right  and   Thimia.-^   Hardy   wa«  wrong— 


the  rabbits,  and  the  ultimate  truth  „n,l  perfection  „f  her 
na  ure  were  not  to  be  read  m  their..     It  was  the  strange 
fa  la<y  that  made  nature  exclusive  of  human  nature   the 
sole  interpreter  of  the  life  and  bein,  „f  man,  that  m^ved 
Matthew  Arnold  to  say,   •■Instead  of  saying  that   nature 
cares  nothmg  about  chastity,  let  us  say  that  our  nature 
human  nature,  cares  a  great  deal."  .\nd  it  was  the  tardy 
recognition   that   this   was  a  fallacy   that  inspired     Mrs 
Jontenette,    in  George  Cable's  recent  .hort  story     •■  The 
Entomologist,-  to  say,  in  her  message  to  the  ,lreamy  pro- 
fessor, "Tell  hin,  I  said  i,  sounds  very  prettv  to  cail  our- 
selves and  each  other  children  of  nature,  but  we  have  no 
nght  to  besuch-the  word  is,   •  Ue  thou  clean;  >  and  unle.8 
we  are  masters    f  nature  we  can't  do  it." 

But  there  are  those  who  concede  this  who  yet  are  hope- 
ess  that  the  commandment  will  ever  be  kept.     ••  It  has  been 
broken    r,.-day    ami    yesterday,"    thev   sav.     "With    the 
same  human  nature  what  ground  have  we  for  supposing 
that   to-morrow   it    will    be    kept?"    What   ground?   That 
verv  past  which  is  quote.l  for  our  despair  becomes,  in  the 
l.gnt  of  advancing  knowledge,  the  grouml  and  reason  for 
"ur  hope.     For  we  learn  that  the  story  of  the  earth  and 
man  has  from  the  beginning  been  one  of  continuous  devel- 
opment; that   through  storm  and  stress,  through   travail 
and  tears,  man  has  grown  from  the  mere  creature  of  animal 
impulse  ,nto  man  as  he  is  to-day;  thai  with  each  step  in 
the  steep  ascent  his  ideal  has  risen  too,  ,,o  that  all  hun.anity 
spoke  thn.ugh  an  apostle  when  he  .sai.l,  ••  1  count  not  my- 
self to  have  apprehen,led  ;  but  this  one  thing  I  ,lo.  forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  tho,e 
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things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark."  Thus 
by  ail  the  analogy  of  the  paat,  anil  in  our  very  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present,  we  find  the  cor.firniation  of  our 
hope  that  "  All  thinp;s  still  tend  upward,  progress  is  the  law 
of  life,  man  is  not  man  as  yet." 

There  is  still  another  reason  for  hope.  We  find  it  in  the 
altered  attitude  of  women  towards  this  problem.  r>o  you 
remember  Ibsen's  answer  to  the  question.  "  When  shall 
men  learn  purity?"  "When  women  understand  their 
temptations,  and  learn  to  cherish  a  noble  respect  for  their 
fight."  And  these  words,  contrary  as  they  are  to  the 
generally  receive<l  opinions  of  the  past,  represent  the 
views  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  the  earnest  and 
thoughtful  to-day.  .\  writer  in  a  current  magazine  may 
still  expatiate  on  *'the  invincible  ignorance  of  purity."  but 
men  and  women  alike  are  ceasing  to  confound  ignorance 
with  innocence— are  recognizing  that  such  ignorance, 
real  or  assumed,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  wrong,  and 
that  our  hope  of  purencss  rests  in  that  passionate  pity  of 
pure  womanhood  which  will  know  the  wrong  that  it  may 
overcome  it.  which  seeks  that  it  may  save.  There  is  in- 
deed, a  knowledge  other  than  thi.s— a  knowledge  sought 
for  its  own  sake,  without  reticence  or  sense  of  sacredneea 
or  shame.  For  such  no  condemnation  can  be  too  severe. 
But  for  those  men  or  women,  who.  abhorring  the  evil,  yet 
go  down  into  its  midst — who  give  up  joy  and  ease  and 
much  that  m:ike  life  beautiful  in  order  that,  by  tracing  it 
to  its  source,  they  may,  if  po,ssil)le.  Hnd  a  remedy — for  such 
as  these  n(j  meed  of  praise  and  gratitude  can  be  too  great. 
I^et  Kngland  count  it  a.-^  not  the  U'ast  of  her  ti'le?-  to  praise 
that    in   such    examples    of   consecrated    womanhood    she 
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stands  pre-eminent.  It  is  n„t  many,  pprhap,s,  that  are 
called  t<j  lives  like  these,  but  to  every  ncman,  by  virtue  nf 
her  womanhocid.  it  is  Riven  U,  exercise  a  special  influence 
in  this  matter  for  good  „r  ill.  The  woman  who.  secure  in 
her  own  purity,  averts  her  eyes  from  it,  is  no  less  responsible 
for  the  evil  than  that  other  woman  wh(.se  very  name  it  is 
a  shame  to  speak,  N'ay.  has  it  not  been  sai<l  that  of  these 
two  it  is  easier  for  her,  the  dishonoured  one,  to  pass  into 
the  Kingdom?  That  we  are  awaking  to  this  at  last  is 
most  of  all  significant  of  hope. 

This  awakening  is  evidenced  in  many  ways,  perhaps  in 
none  more  than  in  woman's  increased  sense  of  responsibility 
for  purity  in  those  two  spheres  of  influence  which  are 
peculiarly  her  own -the  home  and  .society.  Let  us.  as 
women,  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  note  this  change  in 
thought  and  feeling,  and  to  consider  also,  briefly  but  earneat- 
ly,  our  part  anil  lot  in  the  matter. 

First,  in  the  home.  Forty  .vears  ag.,  even  the  e.irnest 
and  careful  mother  considered  that  her  duty  to  her  children 
in  this  matter  was  one  of  .lissi.inilation  and  evasion.  .Vow 
we  liegin  to  apprehend  that  it  is  one  of  simplicity  and 
truth  ;  that  it  is  the  m,)thers  part  to  lead  her  children  cm 
graduailv  and  naturally- as  may  be  done,  for  instance. 
b\-  ;lie  study  of  the  flr)wers-  -to  the  apprehension  of  the  ime 
divine  law  that  governs  the  transmission  of  life,  and  then, 
when  the  time  comes  f.)r  it.  to  give  them  stioh  further 
guidance  as  is  nee.lful.  In  the  light  of  advancing  kn.iwledge 
the  p,.;rnest  mo' her  of  to-day  realizes  that  if  she  fail  here 
there  are  others  who  will  usurp  her  part,  who  will  so  en- 
lighten her  children  th.T  T.ereafter  all  their  light  ,  n  those 
most  sacred  facts  „f  being  shall   be  as  darkness,     .^nd  in 
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her  brave  acknowledgment  of  this  hitherto  unrealized 
responsibility  we  read  again  our  hopes  for  pureness  in  the 
generations  to  come. 

A  few  words  also  on  the  part  of  woman  in  "  society," 
using  the  word  here  in  its  narrow  sense,  as  signifying  those 
who  hold  a  special  or  exclusive  place  as  leaders  in  the 
social  world.     Amongst  such  women  to-day  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  fashionable— and  let  us  welcome  the  fashion 
—to  take  an  interest  in  the  deeper  problems  of  social  life. 
With  some  such  women  the  interest  in  these  questions  ia 
deep  and  vital;  to  these  it  is  a  haunting  regret  that,  owing 
to  the  exigencies  of  society  —  the  mint,  and  anise,  and 
cummin  of  its  observances— they  seem  able  to  do  so  little 
for  their  solution.     The  thought  of  their  wronged  and  de- 
graded sisters  is  as  the  shadow  on  their  joy,  so  much  the 
more  so  that  they  must  stand  apart,  as  those  elect  to  ease 
and  pleasure,  while  others  go  down  into  the  dark  places 
to  uplift  and  save.     It  seems  as  if  their  part  in  influencing 
the  world  for  purity  were  necessarily  slight.      They  hpve 
been  told,  perhaps,  that  it  is  for  them  u.  correct  public 
opinion  by  social  ostraci.sm  of  the  man  with  a  past;  but 
though  much  may  be  done,  must  be  done,  for  the  sake  of 
our  sons  and  daughters,  to  discountenance  corrupt  men, 
discrimination  of  this  sort  is  in  many  oases  impossible,' 
sometimes  unfair.     What,  then,  can  these  do  for  purity? 
To  them  and  to  society  women  in  general,  we  would  say; 
By  virtue   of    that  very  social  pnsiticm  which    seems  to 
hinder,  you  can  do  much,  more,  jierhaps,  than  any  other 
clique  or  class.     For  it  is  in  your  jjower  to  make  goodnes* 
popular,  to  make  goodness  beautiful,  as  it  is   also  in  your 
power  to  make  mere  smartness,  and  slang,  and  a  lack  of 
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moral  restraint  the  prevailing  ideal.  Your  opportunity 
for  beautiful  dressing  and  fire  living  gives  you  at  once  a 
peculiar  power  to  lead;  make  the  most  of  it,  not  leaving 
these  things  undone,  but  seeing  to  it  that  in  your  own  lives 
and  in  your  estimate  of  individuals  you  put  these  things 
after,  not  before,  the  qualities  of  character,  justice,  and 
purity,  and  truth.  And  without  priggishness,  it  were  well 
for  you  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil— to  believe  old 
Thomas  Fuller  when  he  says  that,  •■  though  the  ship  may 
have  Castor  and  Pollu.x  for  its  badge,  and  notwithstanding 
have  St.  Paul  for  the  lading,  yet  the  mo.lesty  and  discretion 
of  honest  matrons  were  more  to  be  commended  if  they  kept 
greater  distance  from  the  attire  of  the  dishonest."  And 
above  all,  remember  that  what  we  are  is  of  greater  moment 
than  what  we  do.  and  so  strive  that  in  some  measure  those 
words  of  Da.ite's  in  praise  of  his  most  noble  ladv  may  be 
true  of  you — 

"My  lady  carries  lo,-e  within  hei  eye.s; 
All  that  she  looks  on  is  made  pleasanter; 
I'pon  her  path  men  turn  to  gazt  at  her; 
He  whom  she  greeteth  feels  his  heart  to' rise, 
And  droops  his  troubled  visage,  full  of  sighs| 
And  of  his  evil  heart  is  then  aware: 
Hate  loves,  and  pride  becomes  a  worshipper. 
0  women,  help  to  praise  her  in  somewise!  " 

For  the  rest,  love  and  expect  purene.«s.  be  ready  to  see  and 
know  things  as  they  really  are,  and  help  as  vou  mav  to 
make  them  what  they  ought  to  be.  So  shall  you  who  live  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  world  join  vour  forces  with  all  gn.,d  men 
and  women  every  where- with  "the  sages  and  the  saints." 
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Amidst  all  the  follies  and  corruptions  of  modern  society, 
our  best  hope  is  in  such  as  these— in  that  ever  increasing 
number  nf  women  who,  uniting  wit  with  sincerity,  culture 
with  a  broad  humanity,  lead  \\liere  others  shall  follow, 
to  the  triumph  of  the  pure. 

Our  hope  is  also  in  the  growinB  c  -operation  of  men  and 
women  in  the  work  of  social  amei.  ration,  but  to  the  many 
ways  in  which  this  is  now  possible  our  time  limit  does  not 
allow  us  to  refer. 

Let  us,  in  closing,  rehearse  some  of  the  reasons  we  have 
given  for  believing  that  pureness  is  the  social  necessity,  and 
impureness  an  unnecessary  wrong. 

First,  that  pureness  is  in  consonance  with  man's  essential 
nature,  and  impureness  a  violation  of  it,  as  evidenced  by  his 
very  perception  of  the  difference  between  them— his  dis- 
peace  in  impureness,  and  his  bitter  experience  of  its  dis- 
astrous consequences  to  his  whole  nature. 

Seco'.dly,  the  testimony  of  science  and  history,  of  philo- 
sophy and  religion;  for  from  science  and  history  aliko  we 
learn  that  the  story  of  man  has  from  the  beginning  been 
one  of  slow  upward  progression,  of  gradual  escape  from  the 
bonds  of  animal  life,  and  evolution  into  manhood;  and 
religion  and  philosophy,  once  divided,  merge  into  one, 
as  philosophy  speaks  of  all  our  life  as  "  a  progress  through 
the  world,  and  through  ourselves  to  the  God  from  whom  we 
come,  in  whom  we  are,  to  whom  we  tend,"  and  religion,  of 
man's  coming  to  Ood  as  his  coming  to  himself,  and  of  a 
kingdom  of  God  which,  though  it  comet  h  not  with  observa- 
tion, is  yet  being  slowly  built  up  within  him. 

Thirdly,  the  signs  of  the  times,  most  of  all,  the  signal 
change  which  thi.9  century  has  witnessed  in  the  position  and 
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opportunity  of  women,  ami,  as  resulting  from  this,  their 
increased  sense  of  responsibility  and  co-operation  with 
men  in  matters  whiih  intimately  concern  their  sex. 

A  last  word:  let  us  be  of  those  who  in  this  conflict  are 
earnest  and  eager,  steadfast  and  strong,  because  they  kmiw, 
is  one  day  all  men  shall  know,  that  pureness  is  the  law  of 
their  being,  in  harmony  with  which  alone  they  shall  find 
peace  with  themselves,  because  they  believe  (to  use  the 
worda  of  Matthew  Arnold)  that  "  mankind  raised  as  a  whole 
into  harmony  with  the  true  and  abiding  law  (if  man's  being, 
called  in  one  body  to  the  peace  of  God,"  that,  and  that  only, 
is  *'  civilization." 


ADDRESS  OX  READING  AND  THE  XATIONAL 
HOME  KEADI.NG   IXIOX. 

After  some  years  of  cjuiet  but  persistent  work  on  be- 
half of  the  N.  H.  R.  l'.,  its  promoters  have  ome  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  just  one  thing  lacking  to  establish  it 
as  a  national  institution,  and  that  is  that  its  merits  should 
be  sufficiently  known.     It  needs,  in  fact,  advertisement. 

Some  of  us  have  a  dislike  to  advertisement.  We  pre- 
fer to  work  quietly  on  in  the  belief  that,  if  our  cause  be  a 
good  one,  it  will  in  time  commend  itself  as  such,  and  become 
the  more  firmly  established  because  it  has  won  the  popular 
suffrage  on  no  other  recommendation  than  its  own  intrinsic 
merits.  But  unfortunately  experience  does  not  ratify 
this  assumption.  Experience  goes  to  prove  that  the 
advertisement  which  crowds  the  columns  of  our  news- 
papers, fills  a  third  of  our  magazines,  stares  at  us  from  the 
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rocks  and  fences  as  we  whiz  by  in  the  railway  train,  is  a 
very  necessary  thing  if  wp  are  to  got  and  hold  the  public 
mind. 

"  What  is  Castoria?  "  I  heard  one  little  girl  say  to  another 
iu  the  seat  behind  me,  as  the  familiar  name  stared  at  us 
for  a  moment  from  a  whitewashed  boulder.  "Castoria I" 
■aid  the  other  little  girl.  "  Why,  don't  you  know?  You 
take  it  when  you  are  sick,  you  take  it  when  you  have  a  cold, 
and  you  take  it  when  you're  dying."  Yet  even  Castoria 
with  these  transcendent  merits  could  not  trust  itself 
to  be  taken  without  the  whitewashed  advertisement. 

Yes.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public  mind,  your 
mi:id  and  mine,  ure  so  'onstituted  th;it  the  advocates  of 
any  cause,  however  good  and  great,  cun  only  convince  us 
of  its  goodness  and  greatness  by  keeping  up  an  incessant 
running  fire  upon  us.  This  is  true  even  of  our  religion, 
why  el.-o  the  weekly  sermon?  So,  as  I  have  s.iid,  we  have 
come  to  the  i  uiclusioii  fliat  advertisement  is  the  one  thing 
lacking  for  t!,i  success  of  our  National  Home  Reading 
Union.  Its  n^erits  need  to  be  told,  and  told  not  only  by 
one  book-lovpr  to  another,  bui  proclaimed,  as  it  were, 
from  the  house-top,  so  that  if  the  letters  N.  H.  R.  V.  should 
strike  u]ion  the  eye  from  a  whitewashed  boulder,  they  should 
flash  their  meaning  to  the  most  heedless  passer-by. 

Now  in  p;ngland,  where  the  N.  H.  R.  I',  originated,  this 
necessity  of  constant  advertisement  has  been  recognized 
from  the  start. 

Public  meetings  about  it.  addressed  by  such  distinguished 
men  and  women  as  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Dr.  Mandell 
Creighton,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  Mrs.  Fawcett,  are 
regularly   held  there;  the   Lord   Mavor  of   London  holds 
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conferences  for  its  members  at  the  Mansion- House;  there  is 
»  yearly  summer  assembly  at  some  spot  which  best  illus- 
trates  historically,   geographically  or   otherwise   the  sub- 
jects of  the  year;  co-operative  holidays  and  cheap  trips 
are  arranged  for  meml>ers,  and  the  Abbey-House,  Whitby, 
has  been  leased  as  a  permanent  Holiday  Home,  where  sixty 
members  can  be  entertained  at  once,  ami  where  rambles 
field-talks,  and  lectures,  make  their  holidays  a  true  and 
delightful   recreation.     These  are  only  some  of  the  pro- 
paganda  employed  there  for  the  fnion,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  therefore  that  it  enrols  its  members  by  thousands 
—what  may  surprise  us  is  that  our  Branch  of  the  Vnkm  with 
none  of  these  propaganda   has  already  spread  into  many 
parts  of  Canada,   and  counts   its  members   by  hundreds. 
For  this  measure  of  succe.ss  we  are  almost  wholly  indebted 
to  our  first    Xational  .Secretaiy,  Miss  .';kelton,"to  whom, 
being  a  true  book-lover,  it  has  imleed  been  a  labor  of  love! 
but  none  the  less  one  involving  inces.sant  and  self-denvine' 
toil.  ■     *= 

Here  and  there,  too.  there  have  been  men  and  women 
who  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  its  promotion.  Pro- 
minent among  these  is  the  Rev.  Herbert  .Symonds  of 
Peterborough,  whose  efforts  to  extend  the  Fnion  there 
have  met  with  signal  success— so  much  so  that  the  Peter- 
borough Reading  Circles  are  a  shining  light  to  those  of 
other  and  larger  cities.  Of  such,  too,  is  Mrs.  Day,  of  Vic- 
toria, B.C.,  whose  able  address  on  the  N.  H.  R.  V.  has 
been  printed  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Home  Office.  So 
much,  imleed,  do  they  think  of  it  there,  that  I  understand 
that  copies  of  it  were  distributed  to  the  Bishops  at  the 
Lambeth  Conference! 
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We  fully  recognize,  however,  that  in  our  new  country 
with  its  scattered  population,  its  nascent  wealth,  its  Klon- 
dykes,  all  its  vast  but  hardly  realized  possibilities,  there 
cannot  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  a  large  number  of  men 
and  wo  .Tien  of  such  comparative  leisure  that  they  can  give 
of  their  time  and  thought  to  the  furtherance  of  schemes, 
however  admirable,  that  lie  outside  their  immediate 
business  or  pursuit.  For  this  reason  we  must  be  content 
to  make  our  way  comparatively  slowly.  For  this  reason, 
too,  amongst  others  we  feel  that  a  Canadian  H.  R.  U. 
affiliated  with  a  parent  society  in  Britain  is  to  be  preferred 
(at  least  for  the  present)  to  one  deriving  its  whole  support 
and  guidance  from  Canadian  sources.  But  apart  from  the 
saving  of  labour  and  money  which  this  affiliation  means 
to  us,  there  is  another  reason  for  it,  a  sentimental  reason 
if  you  will,  but  none  the  less  a  cogent  one.  The  N.  H.  R.  U. 
extends  its  branches  not  only  through  the  British  Empire, 
but  also  among  English  people  in  Egypt,  Turkey,  Japan, 
Germany,  and  France.  It  draws  the  readers,  who  are  the 
thinkers,  of  the  great  English-speaking  race  together,  and 
should  be  a  real  if  an  unobtrusive  factor  in  so  moulding 
and  consolidating  their  thought  as  to  make  them  not  only 
a  unity  for  power  but  a  community  for  good. 

Does  it  seem  an  extravagant  thing  to  speak  of  reading 
in  such  terms?  I  think  not.  So  earnestly  do  I  believe 
that  reading — good  reading — should  do  something  to  con- 
vert the  world,  that,leavirg  Miss  Skelton  to  tell  us  as  she 
best  can  the  special  methods  of  the  N.  H.  R.  U.,  I  would 
for  a  few  minutes  speak  to  you  of  reading  in  general. 

It  is  my  very  earnest  conviction  that  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  men  and  women  of  to-day  is  to    read,  and 
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this  not  so  much  because  of  the  information  to  be  de- 
rived from   books,  "useful  information"   U.ing  ava'^ 

does  more  than  anything  else  to  steady  and  compose    he 

ZL  '°  'r  "  ''"'^-  '"'  ^""'  f™-  that  de';  rig 
restle  sness  so  characteristic  of  our  time.  We  live  in  an 
age  of  extraordinary  movement  and  activitv,  of  mater" 
P  ogress    of  social  change  and  amelioration    let  us  1  v^ 

otnsouir  ^'t  ^"'"''"P"'™"-  J-t  -  P"-e-  our 
temotat  on  ^  "'  '''°*'"'''  ""^  «""'^  ^^"^^^t  *he  special 
tempafon  of  our  t,me-"the  temptation,"  as  has  been 
.a.d  to  .mpoverish  life  at  its  centre  for  the  sake  of  its  e  er 
widening  circumference."  "i ' is  ever 

task  for  any  of  us -men  or  women.  There  are  th. 
ceaseless  outer  calls.  Business  clai-ns  most  men  frlm 
rnorning  t.H  the  late  afternoon,  then  there  must  be  som" 
me  for  physical  exercise  and  for  social  intercourse  Z 
relaxation,  and  ,n  the  brief  moments  that  are  left  they 

reading  of  the  newspaper  or  the  magazine  article. 

With  women  it  is  perhaps  the  very  fact  of  their  having 

rule  their  own  hves.     The  common  fallacy  that  they  have 

of  l.ttle  moment,  perhaps  accounts  for  the  fact  that  their 

Ptions""""::    *"  "'  "'  ^"^^•^""^'■^  '"^P"-'-  'hat  inte  - 
ruptions  are  the  order  of  their  day,  and  any  other  order 

.3  made  weU  nigh  impossible.    Even  our  te.e'phoL  coTnL 
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us  more  steps  up  and  down  the  stairs  than  the  old-fashioned 
housekeeper  ever  took  to  maiket. 

Well  1  all  the  more  need  that  we  should  rule  some  time 
apart,  that  we  should  at  least  make  it  a  rule  always  to  have 
some  book  on  hand  that  ;s  worth  rcadinR,  and  to  have  it  at 
hand  that  we  may  make  use  of  it  at  odd  times. 

I  have  read  of  a  man  and  wife  whose  only  available  time 
for  books  was  when  he  was  shaving  in  the  morning,  but 
in  those  five  minutes  they  managed  to  read  several  standard 
works  in  a  winter.  Their  example  teaches  us  many  things, 
perhaps  i  -t  the  least  being  how  to  counteract  the  acer- 
bities of  the  razor  and  turn  even  shaving  into  delight. 

There  are  few  lives,  however,  in  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  at  least  one  half  hour  out  of  the  twenty-four  to 
steady  reading,  and  it  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  time 
we  give,  but  how  and  what  we  read  that  makes  for  true 
culture. 

John  Wesley  used  to  advise  steady  reading  for  five  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four.  Lord  Chesterfield  tells  us  that 
he  rose  early,  however  late  he  turned  in,  and  got  an  hour 
before  the  common  interruptions  of  the  morning,  but  this 
is  a  stretch  of  virtue  to  which  few  of  us  can  attain.  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton  gives  two  hours  daily  as  the  minimum 
for  those  who  would  know  "  the  calmer  and  profounder 
joys  of  the  intellectual  life."  Those  are  to  be  envied 
whose  lives  make  such  joys  possible,  but  we  may  remember 
for  our  comfort  that  the  discipline  of  character,  the  train- 
ing of  the  will,  which  after  all  are  the  chief  end  of  reading, 
are  greatest  when  the  little  time  that  can  be  given  seems 
hardly  worth  while,  but  is  still  given  faithfully. 

Yes,  let  us  bear  in  mind  for  our  comfort  and  our  admo- 
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nition,  it  is  with  most  of  us  simply  a  matter  of  choice 
whether  we  will  or  whether  we  will  not.  It  is  not  that 
there  is  '■  no  time."  There  is  a  delicious  passage  in  one  of 
Cowper's  letters  which  is  the  best  commentary  that  can 
be  made  on  the  common  excuse  that  there  is  "no  time." 
With  your  permission  I  will  read  it  in  full. 

"  Business,  or  what  presents  itself  to  us  under  that  impos- 
ing character,  ivill  find  us  out.  even  in  the  stillest  retreat, 
and  plead  its  importance,  however  trivial  in  reality,  as  a 
just  demand  upon  our  attention.     It  is  wonderful  how,  by 
such  real  or  seeming  necessities,  my  time  is  stolen  away'.    I 
have  just  time  to  observe  that  time  is  short,  and  by  the 
time  I  have  made  the  observation  time  is  gone.     I   have 
wondered  in  former  days  at  the  patience  of  the  antediluvian 
world;  that  they  could  endure  a  life  almost  miUenarv  with 
so  little  variety  as  seems  to  have  fallen  to  their  share      It 
is  probable  that  they  had  much  fewer  employments  than 
we.     Their  affairs  lay  in  a  narrower  compass •  *heir  libraries 
were  indifferently  furnished:   philosophi.'al       -arches  were 
carried  on  with  much  less  industry  and  acuteness  of  pene- 
tration; and    fiddles,   perhaps,   were   not   even   invented. 
How  then  could  seven  or  eight  hundred  vears  of  life  be 
supportable?     I  have  asked  this  question  formerly,  and 
been  at  a  loss  to  resolve  it ;  but  I  think  I  can  answer  it  now. 
I  will  suppose  myself  born  a  thousand  years  before  Xoah 
was  born  or  thought  of.     I  rise  with  the  sun;  I  worship;  I 
prepare  my  breakfast;  I  swallow  a  bucket  of  goats'  milk, 
and  a  dozen  good  sizeable  cakes.     I  fasten  a  new  string  to 
my  bow,  and  my  youngest  boy,  a  lad  of  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  having  played  with  my  arrows   till  he  has  stript  off 
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all  the  feathers,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  rejiair  them.  The 
morning  is  thus  spent  in  preparing  for  the  chase,  and  it  ia 
become  necessary  that  I  should  dine.  I  dig  up  my  roots; 
I  wash  them;  I  boil  them;  I  find  them  not  done  enough; 
I  boil  them  again;  my  wife  is  angry;  we  dispute;  we  settle 
the  point;  but  in  the  meantime  the  fire  goes  out  and  must 
be  kindled  again.  All  this  is  very  amusing.  I  hunt;  I 
bring  home  the  prey  ;  with  the  skin  of  it  I  mend  an  old  coat, 
or  I  make  a  new  one.  By  this  time  the  day  is  far  spent ;  I 
feel  myself  fatigued  and  retire  to  rest.  Thus  what  with 
tilling  the  ground  and  eating  the  fruit  of  it,  hunting,  and 
walking,  and  running,  and  mending  old  clothes,  and  sleeping 
and  rising  again,  I  can  suppose  an  inhabitant  of  the  prim- 
eval world  so  much  occupied  as  to  sigh  over  the  shortness 
of  life,  and  to  find  at  the  end  of  many  centuries  that  they 
bed  all  .slipped  through  his  fingers,  and  were  passed  away 
like  a  shadow.." 

How  many  of  us  comp'ain  of  "no  time"  with  sti'i  less 
to  show  for  it  than  this  old-time  Methuselah!  How  many 
of  us  would  have  no  more  time  if  our  days  were  twice  their 
length.  It  rests  with  ourselves  to  say  whether  our  Uvea 
shall  be  all  hurry  and  surface  work,  or  whether  we  shall 
so  dispose  them  that  they  shall  be  amidst  all  life's  dis- 
tractions true,  and  calm,  and  strong,  and  the  secret  of  this 
calm  is  told  in  those  old  worils  of  the  Psalmist — it  is  to 
take  time  to  "commune  with  our  own  hearts,  and  in  our 
chamber,  and  be  still,"  and  not  only  with  our  own  hearts, 
but  with  the  ever  enlarging  "  choir  invisible  "  of  the  sagea 
and  the  saints. 

W"  do  not  pretend  that  this  will  be  easy.  It  is  not  easy 
to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  thousand  and  one  distrac- 
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tione  that  beset  us;  it  is  not  easy  tn  sit  still  when  possessed 
by  the  very  spirit  (if  unrest ;  but  we  shall  fin.l  it  well  worth 
while,  and  it  would  not  be  so  hard  even  for  the  least 
Bystematic  among  us,  if  we  were  to  take  the  help  afforded 
by  the  courses  planned  by  the  National  Home  Reading 
Union,  praying  the  while  with  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence— 
"  Lord,  it  is  not  in  me  to  be  regular,  but  help  me  to  be  aa 
regular  as  I  can." 

In  closing,  I  would  read  y.m  some  wonls  from  a  re- 
cent book  by  Professor  James  of  ?Larvard :  "  We  all  intend 
when  young  to  be  all  that  may  become  a  man,  before 
the  destroyer  cuts  us  down.  We  wish  and  eNpcct  to  enjoy 
poetry  always,  to  grow  more  and  more  intelligent  about 
pictures  and  music,  to  keep  in  touch  with  spiritual  and  re- 
ligious ideas— and  yet  in  how  many  middle-aged  men  and 
women  is  such  an  honest  and  sanguine  e.'cpectation  fulfilled? 
Surely  in  comparatively  few;  and  the  law  of  habit  shows 
us  why.  We  do  not  attack  these  things  concretely,  and 
wj  do  not  begin  to-day.  We  forget  that  every  good  worth 
having  must  be  paid  for  in  strokes  of  daily  effort.  We 
postpone  and  postpone  till  those  smiling  possibilities  are 
dead.  Whereas  ten  minutes  a  day  of  poetry,  of  spiritual 
reading  or  meditation,  ai.d  an  hour  or  two  a  week  at  music, 
pictures,  or  philosophy,  provided  we  beg?  p.  mow  and 
Buffered  no  remission,  would  infallibly  give  us  in  due  time 
the  fulness  of  all  we  desire.  By  neglecting  the  necessary 
concrete  labour,  by  sparing  ourselves  the  little  daily  fax, 
we  are  positively  digging  the  grave  of  our  higher  possibili- 
ties." The  truth  of  these  words  needs  no  urging.  It  .strikes 
home  to  us  all.  There  are  many  ye.sterdays  behind  us, 
but  it  is  still  possible  to  begin  to-day. 
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ADDHKSS   0\  I'URITY  OF  SPEECH  AXD  ACCE.VT. 

The  ResolutiiH.  on  purity  of  speech  and  accent  proposed 
by  the  Montreal  Local  Council  says  what  it  has  to  say  in 
one  sentence  of  many  clauses,  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
it  may  be  best  to  consider  these  clauses  one  by  one. 

1st.  THAT  IN  THE  HEUEF  OF  THE  X  C  W  C 
"THE  MAINTEXA.NX'E  OF  A  HIGH  STANDARB  OF 
PURITY  IX  SPEECH  AXD  ACCEXT  IS  AX  IMPOR- 
TAXT  FACTOR  IX  THE  DEVELOPMEXT  AXD 
CLASSIFICATIOX  OF  XATIOXS." 

It  IS  possible  that  the  belief  expressed  in  th's  opening 
clause  may  .-eem  to  .some  to  verge  upon  absurdity  and  to 
reflect  small  credit  on  the  intellect  of  the  Council,  but  I 
think  we  shall  not  find  it  difficult  to  establish  its  sanity  if 
we  consider  the  matter  to  which  it  refers  from  two  stand- 
points: first,  as  it  concerns  the  individual,  and  then  in  its 
relation  to  that  aggregation  of  individuals— the  nation. 

Let  us  read  "  that  purity  of  speech  and  accent  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  and  classification 
of  the  individual,"  and  the  truth  of  it,  at  least  as  regards 
the  "classification,"  comes  home  to  us  at  once.  We  do 
not  need  to  read  in  the  dictionary  that  "  accct.t  is  a  peculiar 
modulation  of  the  voice,  or  manner  of  pronunciation 
characteristic  of  a  distinct  nati.>nality  or  of  a  particular 
rank  in  socMy."  With  or  without  any  knowledge  of  its 
dictionary  meanings  we  all  "  place  "  people,  or,  in  any  case 
gauge  their  social  fitness,  by  such  outward  and  audible 
signs  as  the  h  of  their  voices,  and  their  use— or  abuse- 
of  the  voweLs  .  .,d  consonants.     We  are  willing  to  concede 
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nnping  last  .summer  with  praise,  of  ,h.  ,  '  "'""^ 

Tf  ,-.  n  .  •        '*^'""  "  flat.ering  remark,  but  it  was  trup 
Jt  1=  not  m  the  weightier  matter.,  „f  ti,    .         [ 
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velupnunt  of  the 


people.    This  makes  them 


that  they  act 


■"(ire  than 


which  of  us  ca 


anc'  react  on  character  and  J 


pcrficial:  it  implies 


that 


tne  outer  man   has 


1  liouht   that  has 


isposition,  and 


its  influence 


ever  thought  ah 


lout   it. 


attitude  and  voice  and  dress  all 


tell 


ipnn  the  inner,  tliat 


upon  the  inward  man  ? 
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Whicli  uf  us  c'un  ilnulrt  that  Hin  Majesty  the  Kinif  has  a 
larger  and  more  rcstrainiiij:  sense  of  dignity  when  arrayed 
ill  his  regal  mhes.  than  when  in  the  privacy  iit  his  ohanihor, 
divested  of  them,  he  appears  like  the  rest  of  us,  "a  forked 
radish  with  head  fantastically  carved?"  Which  of  us 
does  not  know  how  the  sense  of  anger  g  .vs  with  the  up- 
lifted voice,  the  uplifted  hand?  We  need  to  realize  this 
much  more  than  we  do,  both  for  our  admonition  and  our 
comfort,  the  effect  of  the  outward  on  the  inward,  how 
much  action  and  attitude,  anu  expression  and  mode  of 
speech,  or  what  we  seem,  go  to  make  us  what  we  are. 

To  illustrate  this:— A  leading  professor  of  psychology, 
Mr.  William  James,  of  Harvard,  tells  us  that  the  sovereign 
oath  to  cheerfulness  if  we  fee!  gloomy  is  to  sit  \ip  straig>-t, 
to  look  around  cheerfully,  and  to  act  and  speak  as  if  we 
were  cheerful;  that  in  order  U>/eel  kindly  to  somebody  wo 
dislike,  the  only  way  is  deliberately  to  smile,  to  make 
sympathetic  enquiries,  and  to/orce  o'lrselves  to  say  genial 
things;  that  if  such  outward  seeming  (accompanied  of 
course  by  an  honest  intention)  does  not  make  u.^  cheerful 
or  friendly,  then  nothing  else  can;  ar.l.what  is  still  more 
to  our  point,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  one  reason  why  Ameri- 
cans break  down  so  frequently  and  wear  out  so  fast  is, 
that  they  have  got  into  a  way  of  talking  so  high,  so  loud, 
and  with  so  much  emphasis.  To  speak  like  that  is  enough 
to  make  one  tired  all  the  ime,  whereas  a  low  well-modulated 
voice  rests  both  speaker  and  listener. 

If  we  agree  with  Professor  James,  as  I  think  we  are  all 
ready  to  do,  at  least  as  regards  our  cousins  over  the  border, 
then  we  are  practically  agreed  that  voice  and  accent  are 
an  important  factor,  not   only   in  the  classification,  but 
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also  in  the  development,  the    :iar.irt.-r-f„rminK.  "f  natmns. 
So  we  past  to  the  next  clauac,  th..t 
"I\  CAXAIM  THF';  VAI.IK  OF  A  COKUIXT  liSK 
OF  THK   MOTHEK  TO.Von.;   IS  NOT  SI  ■FICIF"  T 
LY  HFTOflXIZKD." 

1  think  we  need  not  pause  lone  over  this,  we  are  ready 
to  grant   that   our  Canadian    Kngli.h   is   not  a  thine  of 
beauty,  that  it  lias  not  even  the  useful  (pialities  of  clearness 
and   precision,  ,,r  that  when  it  does   not  shuffle,  it  goes 
heavily,    with   such    undue    pressure   on    its    con.sonants 
such  flat-f(,otednes.s  .,n  its  vowels,  as  to  make  us  doubt 
sometimes  whether  we  would  lathar  have  it  jumbled  or 
clear.     The  only  question  with  us  is,  "  Is  there  a  remeily'  " 
Many  will  ,say  .i>ere  is  none,  but  this  is  probablv  an  un- 
thinking view.      >ume  of  the  reasons  why  we  speak  badly 
are  obvious,  and,  being  obvioi...  are  the   more  easy  of 
attack.     First,  the  rising  generation  seem  to  think  that 
becau.se  bad  English  is  becoming  a  disiinctive  murk  of  the 
Canadian  people,  therefore,  all  l„yul  Canadians  are  bound 
as  such  to  speak  bad  English.     The  first  thing  t(,  be  done 
IS  to  rid  them  of  thi.s  idea.     It  would,  indeed,  be  a  great 
advance  for  us  all  as  individua'-  and  families  and  nations 
if  we  could  get  rid  of  our  extraordinary  pride  in  our  dis- 
tinctive faults   and    learn  to  be  (jursel-s  wiihoul  them 
That  we  should  be  ourselves  is  in.'eed  a  laudable  endeavour. 
That  Canadians  should  ever  try  to  .'.eem  or  be  anvthing 
el,se  than  Canadians  is  as  "oolish  as  futile.      F.ven  to  ask 
for  a  little  "lamb  "  at  table  (as  I  have  known  one  of  this 
kind  to  do)  is  not  sufhcient  to  conceal  their  identity.     But 
that    English-speaking   Canadians     should    have   so   little 
pride  in  their  mother  tongue  as  to  pride  themselves  on  thiir 
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aljuse  iif  it,  i.s  the  must  rpiiinrkable  |wrvcrrsity  of  all, 
and  til  brinu  them  m  a  ritiht  iiiiml  cm  this  n\v  tir  ig  the 
first  Htpp  and  a  very  Iciiic  stef.  to  the  enil  we  have  in  view. 

As  another  remedy  mir  Uesolution  (foes  on  to  siiRttest 
to  Local  Councils  that 

■•  I.\  THK  TKAININCi  OF  THK  VOl'NTi  MOUE 
ATTKXTIOX  UK  (IIVKN  TO  THK  MODl'LATIOX  OF 
THE  VOICK  AND  TO  THK  KXINTIATION  OF 
EXGLISH," 

a  sufitgestion  that  is  given  a  more  specific  and  more  limited 
application  hy  the  amendment  from  Kingstcm.  Our 
Montreal  Resolution  takes  for  granted  that  Local  Councils, 
acting  on  this  suggestion,  will  commend  the  matter  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  .School  Hoards  and  of  Boards  of 
E<lucation  generally,  and  it  seem.^i  to  us  best  that  the 
Resolution  be  left  in  its  broader  and  more  inclusive  form. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  would  emphasize  the  need  on  which 
Kingston  lays  stress,  that  we  should  begin  at  the  beginning 
and  provide  tuition  lu  pure  English  in  our  Xormal  .Schools; 
that  when  our  School  Boards  choose  their  teachers,  they 
should  judge  of  their  fitne.ss  by  manner  and  voice  and 
accent,  as  well  as  by  book-knowledge.  There  can  hardly 
be  a  (|uestion  that  at  present  they  give  too  little  con- 
sideratiim  to  these  qualifications.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  girls  who  train  as  teachers  come  in  from  the  country, 
and.  necessarily,  siwak  with  an  accent  which  is  more  or 
less  local  or  provincial.  Hut  why  hold  that  in  every 
other  language  a  good  accent  may  with  pains,  and  only 
with  jiains,  be  acquiiod,  but  that  in  our  own  to  cultivate 
it  is  either  an  affectation  or  to  attempt  ihe  impossible? 
It  is  not  pretended  that  perfection  is  attainable,  or  that 
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.amenpss  i«  even  .lesiral.lf;    l,„,  „,,„,  i;  ,,„, 

nuKh,    ...  if  ,„„,  every  ela.,   „ere  „„„,e  ,„  „,,ol     „e 

.lpM.e,  anM  ,he  ,i„.p,e  „yll„l,i,.  ..,,,,,1,,  ,,,.i,v,  .  vl  ,    n 

.a,.h  leer  ami  »yll..Woi,.,n,o  «,„„„,„ ,,„„,     ,,,„,;,;.; 

tim,   ,„  „„,  „,„,  ,,„|f  ,h^  ,,.„.. ,_,_^.  ^^     ^^1   |_^_  _^^^^_ 

The  ,1,  heuhy  I'e^  i,Klee,l  in  „ur  ,v„n,  „f  ,„„„„h,  al,„„,  i, 
or  „an,  ,,    ..are,  nr  in  ,ha,  very  y„„„„  „r  mistaken  pH.le 
«h...hw,la..kn,,wle,l«en,,^n,,,erfe,.,,,,n,  ,,rwhi,.h.    f   il 
ackncnvlerlKe  „,  rather  Kl,.n      in  it  as  ,lis„n,.„ve,  „r  if  i 
.•annot  exaetly  dain,  i,  a.s  a  ,,i„i„,,i„„,  ,„„„„,  j,^^,, 
"the,  .,,ml,t,es  ,n  whieh  i,  ean  ri.se  .superior.      We  are  ver, 
reajly  ,„  aeeu»e  the  Americans  as  a  ,.e„p|e  „f  this  v„ung 
an  1  t„u,.hy  pn.le,  1„„  i„  thi.,  n,a„er  at  I  ,.st  thev  have 
out,r„„n  „».  for  in  Xe«-  York  they  have  '     .r,e,|  a  soeiety 
.    the  ,mpr„ve„,en,  of   the  national  vo,„„.„tion,  which 
thronsh  the  newspapers  an.l  in  other  wavs   fl  spe,  k  in 
quotafi,,n.s)  is  "  «,ir-in,  up  ,li.s.s„,i,faetion  with  the  aw^ul 
thing  that  it  is." 

B.„  one  nue.sti„n  remain..  Suppo.,in«  that  eorrect 
pronunemtton  ,»,  ,o  an  appreciable  e.xtent,  teachable 
where  are  ,„  teaeher.s?  The  answer  is  implie.l  in  the  la.t 
clause  .,f  our  Kesolution,  which  ask.s  that 

"A  DEi-INITK  STA.MJARI)  OK  ENGLISH  BF  RF 

fSSTu";  ™°-'^'-^''^^'-^'^'' '' '« THE  kS 

FOR  ALL  LANGUAGES.  TO  THE  BEST  ISAGF   rv 
THE  COUNTRY  WHENCE  IT  IS  DERIVED 

'■The  best  usage  in  the  country  whence  it  is  ,lerive,l  " 
-th,«  tn  Canada  is  the  standard  for  every  language  except 
Enghsh.  Perhap.,  we  are  misled  by  the  fact  that  n.any 
of  us  have  Scotch  or  Irish  parentage  into  the  belief  that 
for  us  there  can  be  no  uniform  standard,  but  this  is  a  con- 
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fusion  of  thought,  for  there  is  but  one  English  language, 
which  in  Scotland  has  superseded  the  native  Gaelic,  and 
in  Ireland,  Celtic,  and  in  both  tiiese  countries  the  best 
English  is  recognized  as  that  which  approximates  with 
fewest  peculiarities  to  the  best  usage  in  the  country  whence 
it  is  derived.  As  then  we  look  for  our  best  teachers  of 
French  tt)  France,  so  it  may  be  necessary  for  some  time, 
till  a  bad  habit  of  speech  has  been  overcome,  to  seek  our 
teachers  of  English  as  it  should  be  spoken  from  the  Old 
Country.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  they  will  not 
be  hard  to  find  even  at  the  inadequate  s.ilaries  which  now 
obtain  in  our  schools.  This  refers  only,  of  course,  to 
special  branches  of  learning,  such  as  reading  and  elocution, 
and  is  no  reflection  on  our  Canadian  teachers,  of  whom, 
indeed,  as  a  class  we  have  good  cause  to  be  proud. 

A  word  as  to  the  last  clause  of  our  Resolution,  which 
was  added  at  the  request  of  French  members  of  the  Mont- 
real Council — that 

"  THIS  RECOM.\IENDATIO\  BE  CNDER-STOOD  TO 
REFER  ALSO  TO  THE  USE  OF  THE  FRENCH 
LANGUAGE  BY  CANADIANS  OF  FRENCH  DESCENT." 

The  French  Canadians  are  already  keen  to  speak  their 
language  in  its  purity.  They  realize  that  French  Cana- 
dians in  Paris  are  looked  on  because  of  their  tongue  as 
"gens  de  pen  de  tenue,"  and  that  the  French  people  are 
disagreeably  affected  by  the  "accrocs"  which  the  French 
Canadians  make  to  the  "  belle  langue  "  which  is  common  to 
them,  and  more  than  that,  they  prize  their  beautiful 
language  for  itself,  and  in  order  that  their  children  may 
express  its  beauty  in  their  speech,  many  French  Canadians 
now  make  a  practice  of  engaging  English  nurses,  so  that 
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their  children  may  hear  nothing  l„.t  cultivated  French 
lor  w,th  them  to  speak  English  is  a  matter  of  convenience,' 
bm  to  speak  their  mother  tongue  as  it  should  be  spoken 
.s  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  it.  and  a  matter  of  naS 
pnde,  which  ,s  a  comment  on  the  pains  which  we  give 
to  our  French  accent  and  the  little  pains  we  bestow  on  our 
mother  tongue. 

«h.ch  I  w,ll  make  ,n  the  words  of  a  lay  sermon  by  Pro^ 
essor  James.  .Speaking  of  "American  tricks  "  of  vocaliza- 
tion or  mtonat.on  and  of  national  manners  he  says^ 

"They   are   bad  habits,  nothing    more  or  less,  bred  of 
custom  and  e.xample.  born  of  the  imitation  of  bad  models 
and   the   cultivation   of   false   personal   i,leals.     How  do 
local    peculiarities    of    phrase   and    accent    come   about? 
Through  an  accidental   example  set   by  some  one  which 
struck  the  ears  of  others,  and  was  quoted  and  copied  till 
at  last  every  one  in  the  locality  chimed  in.     We  here  in 
America,  through  following  a  succession  of  pattern  settei^ 
whom  It  IS  now  impossible  to  trace,  have  at  last  settled 
down  collectively  into  what  for  better  or  wo,.e  is  our  on 
na  lonal  type     a  type  with  which,  so  far  as  the  habits  go 
the  c„„,ateuod  conditions  have  practically  nothing  to  do 
And  where  ,loes  the  remedy  lie'    It  lies,  of  course  where 
ay   he  origin  of  the  di.sea.se-,he  fashion  and  ta.ste  must  be 
hanged.     Ue  must  change  ourselves  from  a  nation  that 
admires  jerk  and  snap  for  their  own  sakes,  and  looks  down 
on  low  voices  and  quiet  ways  as  dull,  to  one  that,  on  the 
contrary,  has  calm    for  its  ideal,  and  for  their  own  sake 
oves  harmony,  dignity,  and  ease.    Some  o(  u.,  are  in  more 
fa^ourable  positions  than  others  to  set  new  fashions.  Some 
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of  lis  are  much  more  striking  personally  and  imitable, 
so  to  speak.  But  there  is  no  human  being  whose  example 
does  not  work  contagiously  with  somebody.  And  if  you 
should  individually  achieve  calmness  and  harmony  in  your 
own  person,  you  may  depend  on  it  that  a  wave  of  imitation 
will  spread  from  you  as  surely  as  the  circles  spread  outward 
when  a  stone  is  dropped  into  a  lake." 


ADDRESS   TO   THE   KING'S    DAUGHTERS. 

When  I  was  asked  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  this  evening 
1  was  told  that  this  order  of  the  King's  Daughters  had  a 
twofold  object  in  view:     1st,  to  deepen  the  spiritual  life; 
2ndly,  to  stimulate  Christian  activity;   and   the   request 
was  that  I  should  speak  in  reference  to  its  second  aim.  to  its 
work  rather  than  its  workers.     If  the  few  thoughts  which  I 
would  leave  with  you  to-night,  and  which  I  offer  with  a  very 
real  sense  of  my  own  inadequacy  to  treat  of  this  great  theme 
—if  these  few  thoughts  bear  sometimes  on  the  work  and 
sometimes  on  the  preparation  for  that  work;    if  they  go 
from  activity  to  rest,   and   can   hardly  touch  upon"  the 
ministry  of  the  outward  life  without  reverting  to  that 
inward  life  which  is  its  source  and  inspiration,  you  will 
acknowledge  that  I  do  but  follow  your  example,  who,  in 
your  twofold  aim,  distinguish,   but  would   not  separate, 
these  aspects  of  the  Christian  life.    And  if  in  following  out 
these  thoughts,  they  sometimes  seem  to  go  far  from  our 
immediate  subject— for  thoughts,   as  we   know,  suggest 
and  follow  one  another  in  ways  that  are  least  expected— 
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Christian  activity-  ""'^  ""^  -^^n*™!   thought  0/ 

ChSiaj::;::^""''''"-^"""^'^-     ^"%-T0  3ti.,.,ate 

Jt  seems  to  me  that  tho  i-     . 
have  Pledged  themsve,;""^-^  '''"'«'>*- """Id  hard,, 
work  and  influence.  o:TrnZT"'''''''''"''''' '^'^^'^  "< 
beautiful  name,  than  thi«  twofold      '"""'"'"'■'  "'"'^  '^^'^ 

It  i«  like  Florence  Nilf  ■       ,        """  ""P^^s. 
'<fe:  "To  rea,i.eXX"o::^:/;!«r'-of  theChnstian 
help   to   make  it   without        ;;,•'"'  "'"''"'  ""^  'hen  to 

the  whole  duty  of  man.     Li,  a!  '"     ''   "   '"   """'''''^ 
"re  set  by  any  specific  caus^  hoT  """  '"  "''"'■''  ""  '""-"ds 
«-'de  a.s  humanitv,  far-real'n.        T  ''''''  '^"*  "'hi'^h  is 
y«.  a.,  Daughter  of  the  Kin/:.     \'°^"  "'  '""'■     '^^^ 
no^ess  an  obligation  is  laid  „t?vor  '""  -''--'edged 
to  n:;:;;:^::^"-'-";;^^^^  Within,  and  then  to  help 
fi-t  part  first,  that  vou  p"  e  ^     ,'   '"'"■  *""'  '■"^'^  "'"  'he 
"fe  before  the  Christian  actLf:      r"'"^  "'  '"^  «P"-«->l 
.^■ork  should  come  from  the   ^e     W^r  "'"^"""^  ">  'he 
'ts  source,     VVe  cannot  imoart   iT  ''"""'  "'"  ^^"^^ 
"'eeived.     VVe  can  only  con^C  "h      "'^  ''''^■^  "<"  hrst 
-herewith  we  have  been    ^1"      T'"  "'"'  "-"  »">'<'" 
w-sdom  which  we  have  first  sou.hf  f  '""  "*"  """^  ''"P^^' 
only  kindle  the  fire  of  lovl  in ITheA       ""'''"''"''  "^  ^^" 
coa,  has  touched  our  own  '''""'  -''«°  'he  living 

nof:;lS/ZS;i:r""--hat  action  is 

--Of  service.  thati;::;rrr;^-t-;z 
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larger  life  of  the  peoples,  there  must  be  stillness  ami  pause 
as  well  as  movement  and  activity- yes,  that  the  measure 
of  our  advancement  depends  on  the  just  and  even  balance 
of  these  two  conditions. 

Xow  as  in  every  age  one  of  these  tendencies  is  apt  to 
outrun    the  other,  and  because  „f  the  danger  which  our 
time  presents  that  its  activities  will,  by  their  restlessness 
and  over-strain,  miss  tlie  high  marl<  of  that  progress  which 
they  seek,  I  would  speak  to  you  first  of  that  restfulnea 
which  should  be,  and  yet  so  often  is  n.,t,  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing  marks  of   CHRISTIAN  ACTIVITY- should  he 
and  yet  is  m.t,  for  the  spirit  of  (mr  time  leaves  none  of  ua 
untouched,  ami  we  have  ample  evidence  in  ourselves  that 
It  IS  a  spirit  of  unrest.     In  little  ways  and  great  is  this  borne 
in  upon  us,  in  our  restlessness  of  mind  ami  manner,  in  the 
effort  which  it  costs  us  to  listen  without  interrupting  to 
sit  or  stand  perfectly  motionless,  to  rest  for  one  hour  from 
thoughts  of  the  ne.^it;  ami  in  greater  tokens  than  these,  in 
the  divme  discontent   that  will  not  let  us  leave  things  as 
they  are,  but  compels  us  to  unceasing  effort  to  better  them- 
in  that  striving  after  perfection  which  is  surely  only  the  life 
yearmng  to  its  source,  the  outcome  of  a  divine  unrest  which 
amidst  all  the  unbelief  au.'  materialism  of  ourdav  is  stirring 
the  souls  of  men  as  perhaps  never  before.     Yes,  in  little 
things  and  great  we  .see  this  characteristic  of  our  time-  it 
18  indeed  the  quality  that  makes  it  great,  marking  it  bv  a 
splendid   philanthropy,  by  great  discoveries,   by  manv "in- 
ventions. 

Yet,  while  we  pride  ourselves  upon  this  rapidity  of 
movement  and  progress  so  characteristic  of  our  dav,  we 
are  apt  to  find  fault  with  it  as  it  affects  ourselves." '  W, 
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say  that  our  lives  arc  rushorl  c 

time,  in  ™„„e„u  :;:£i'^^:::x:r;'\"''''''- -•'^"'"- 

never  been  hear,!  „f,  „,  had  never  ,       '"'''"•''*>'  """^ 

the  street  car  and  the  telepLne      f""      "'  '''""'^'"''"'  '" 
labour-saving  appliances  1  I    J  •  "'"  ''""'  '-^""ed 

•ar.e,,inLrsehl,n  ,     ,S™'^  *'"'  '^^  ^^''"  " 
we  let  our  restive  steed  run  nV    '".^«'"'''™'"ent,  in  that 

duing  it  ,0  our  «in  Ve  m  "  T'  "'"''  '"  '"''<""'  "'  ™'- 
-f  th.  ,.«e  and  i^s  manvt  en  i""  "  ''  '"  ""'^''  ^'''-^  ^"'"t 
"''t  into  our  lives  as  we"  as  „T  T  "  '"  '""^  ""'"  ""^ 
must  exercise  our  >v]  ',!,?"'"•"  ''"^'  """"'">•  But  we 
i«  not  action,  that  ther'e  i  "2?  "''*  """^  "«'^^™''» 
"nd  a  busy  idleness      tL  "  ^•">- "^-Jeetless  activity 

-eial  ca,is^and:ii:::aetf„      rrhe"'""'^''  ""^  '"^  ^""  "^ 
service  are  widest-^//  „f  "'"^"  "'^o^e  views  of 

'question,  "H  w  Lfh  ^  "'■^;'"  -"^  ""-Ives  this 
how  much  of  it  is"h  „  k  '  "■"  "  ^'"'■'■"P'-^ed,  and 
-ueh  of  it  has  the  w„;,7' r:""""  '"■"  "  '"  "'■'  «- 
--hofitismerehu  ry  :;i"'"'-^"/  ^"--^  -"  how 
that  does  much  bu,  effe's  ,it^e""T  'r"'"'" ''^''"t^ 
these  questions,  and  the  rpm»  i  \  ,  """  «"i'"'0'>  for 
deepening  of  tLat  s  ,Lt  I  'f  'T-  T'  """''  """  ">« 
™e-«re  of  all  true  seV"       J  ^  b  V"""  ^"""''  """' 

?««' W,.  Quiet  hour^  OM  .  '""*^'"  ""'^  f"""d  in 
f"lly  realise  our  need  i^^  t.f  b  n  "  '  T''  '"^^  ^^■''  ^""^ 
h""'^.  Quiet  hours-  How  It  1  ''■'"k '''"'•'''''■  "^ -!"'<=' 
-.  and  yet  how  visiona  j.  ^Z  ?  l''^"'  '"  ---V  of 
-  have  only  to  realize  thL  at  a  ^l,  ?  !"  ^'  '"™'  "^ 
them.     Circumstances   m,„f     f.  '"  order  to  secure 

disinclination  to  whLhmanv of  "'''  ''  "'"'"'''■'  *•>« 

men  many  of  us  must  confess  for  regular- 
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ity  and  for  keeping  a  rule  when  it  involves  leaving  what 
we  may  be  doing  at  the  moment,  will  make  it  more  difficult 
still.  It  will  need  a  daily  exercise  of  the  will,  but  it  ia 
possible  and  it  is  worth  our  while 

Worth  our  while,  were  it  only  to  recover  that  quiet 
grace  of  manner  which  used  to  be  considered  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive charms  of  womanhood.  For  we  cannot  lose  a 
single  womanly  charm  without  at  the  same  time  impairing 
our  influence. 

Worth  our  while,  that  we  may  have  tiie  inward  grace 
of  a  quiet  mind,  a  grace  which  we  pray  for  and  covet,  and 
when  we  see  it,  recognize  as  a  blessing  to  all  who  come 
within  its  influence,  but  which  we  are  too  apv  to  attribute 
to  temperament  or  circumstance,  not  realizing  that  it  is  a 
grat,;  within  the  reach  of  all,  to  be  sought  for  in  quiet  hours, 
and  exercised  and  strengthened,  not  dispelled,  by  the  dis^ 
tractions  and  activities  of  life. 

But  in  order  to  get  our  quiet  hours  we  must  make  some 
rules  for  ourselves,  and  in  keeping  them  we  must  emulate 
that  wisdom  which  "orders  all  things  sweetly  and  strongly." 
We  must  not  be  unamiable  if  our  plans  are  sometimes 
interfered  with,  but  must  rather  feel  that  the  very  interrup- 
tion is  a  "imeans  of  grace,"  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  the 
serenity  we  seek.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  be 
weakly  amiable,  we  must  not  throw  away  our  plan  because 
well-disposed  friends  and  anxious  relatives  do  their  b»st 
to  prevent  such  fancies  from  taking  effect.  By  and  by 
they  will  come  to  recognize  it  as  our  quiet  time,  and  they 
will  find  all  the  more  help  and  comfort  in  us  because  we  have 
had  it. 
And  now  a  word  as  to  the  uses  to  which  we  should  apply 
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this  quiet  time.  Some  of  us  may  need  part  of  it  for  phy«i- 
cal  rest,  that  we  may  just  lie  down,  and  cl.,s,.  our  eve.,  and 
shut  out  sight  and  .,ound  for  a  little  while.  I  am 'sure 
that  this  little  interval  of  rest  would  do  much  to  save  some 
of  us  from  irritable  tempers,  and  to  help  us  to  be  fresh  and 
bright  and  readily  responsive  to  the  many  calls  that  are 
ma.le  upon  us  through  all  the  working  day.  This  use  is  not 
a  selfish  one,  for  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  It  is  a  physical  im- 
possibility  that  we  should  be  saintly  if  we  are  wilf,:iy 
over-strained  "-a  truth  which  our  old  Teutonic  forefathers 
realized  when  they  made  one  word  "Heilig"  stand  for  holy 
and  healthy. 

And  then  we  have  to  remember  the  claims  of  the  mind 
and  the  duty  of  self-culture  in  order  to  service.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  the  first  and  greatest  commandment 
tells  us  that  we  should  love  the  Lord  our  God  not  only  with 
a.l  our  soul  but  with  all  our  mind,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  negle-t  of  the  mind  in  many  religious  people  greatly 
hinders  their  influence  for  good.  Yes,  the  duty  is  laid 
upon  every  one  of  us,  as  far  as  our  individual  opportunities 
and  capacity  will  allow,  to  grow  not  only  in  spiritual  grace 
but  in  mental  fitness  for  that  high  service  to  vvluch  as 
Daughters  of  the  King  we  have  pledged  all  that  we  are,  and 
all  that  we  hope  to  be. 

We  must  learn  to  read,  and  to  read  steadily  and  sys- 
tematically. And  here,  if  anywhere,  is  there  need  of  RULES 
rues  that  may  be  irksome  at  first  but  which  will  in  time  es- 
tablish a  custom,  and  which  in  their  very  observance  will  do 
much  to  give  .strength  and  serenity  to  the  character  As  I 
have  sai.l  before,  our  innate  restlessness  is  even  a  greater 
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hindrance  t,>  most  of  us  than  are  the  innumerable  calls  and 
distractions  of  our  every-ilay  life.  We  have  neeil  to  pray 
with  .Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  "  Lor<l,  it  is  not  in  me  to  be  reg- 
ular, but  let  me  be  as  regular  as  I  can."  Many  of  us  finil  it 
easier  to  keep  rules  that  arc  made  for  us  than  those  we  make 
for  ourselves,  and  especially  in  reading  ',  it  better  for  ua 
to  adopt  a  plan  than  to  trust  entirely  to  our  own  judgment. 
For  such  a  plan  I  would  refer  you  to  our  "  Xafional 
Home  Reading  I'nion,"  of  which  Miss  Skclton,  18.3  Mans- 
field street,  is  Xational  .s,  ,retarv,  and  which,  a.s  some  of 
you  know,  offers  this  special  advantage,  that  it  provides  for 
the  intellect  uid  needs  of  all  of  us— not  only  for  the  highly 
educated,  but  also  for  the  working  man  and  working  girl  wiio 
may  have  had  little  opportu  lity  for  self-culture.  I  make 
this  suggestion  because  it  is  such  a  help  to  us.  in  this  matter, 
to  be  definite.  O!  '  let  us  realize  how  much  one  quiet  half 
hour  of  steady  reading  I'aily  may  do  to  train  our  minds  for 
our  work,  just  us  the  quiet  moments  spent  in  devotion  at 
morning  and  evening  fit  and  prepare  our  hearts.  I  need 
hardly  do  more  than  allude  to  that  other  use  of  the  quiet 
hour.  We  know  that  there  is  a  spiritual  communion  which 
can  attune  our  hearts  to  peace  and  make  all  our  hours, 
even  the  busiest,  to  be  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word 
'■  quiet  hours."  Here  also  is  there  need  to  set  a  time  apart, 
here  also  is  there  need  of  system.  Let  the  time  be  short  or 
long,  its  value  lies  not  in  its  lengxh  but  in  its  faithful  obser- 
vance. And  if  we  are  sometimes  robbed  of  it,  let  us  not  be 
conscience-burdened ;  but  if  we  seldom  or  never  get  it,  let  us 
lay  the  fault  at  our  own  door,  and  let  us  see  to  it,  lest  while 
we  seem  to  do  God's  work,  our  lives  grow  out  of  touch  with 
that  divine  life  which  is  the  only  source  of  Christian  activity. 
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To  .Iwell  briefly  „„  aimlhcr  tlmu^'ht  siiggcsto,!  l,v  the 
.econd  part  of  your  twofold  aim,  "  T„  stimulate  rhriat^an 
•ctivity."  I  am  glad  that  you  use  the  words  Christian 
aetivity  r  -her  than  Christian  work.  I  do  not  like  the 
latter  t.  :„.  for  it  seems  to  me  to  put  a  diflerenro  ,n  our 
work,  to  lend  come  .'ountenance  to  that  old  Maninhaan 
doctrine  that  would  make  a  division  in  our  life  and  in  God'a 
world  ^a  Wief  so  oppose<l  to  that  glorious  Pauline  doctrine 
of  a  God  "m  whom  wr  iive  and  move  and  have  our  being 
of  whom,  and  through  whom,  and  to  whom,  are  al'  things  ' 
-all  things,  week  d,ys  and  Sundays,  toil  and  recreation 
the  work  we  are  privileged  to  do  e.vpresslv  for  His  glory  and 
the  work  whereby  we  earn  our  daily  bread. 

Some  time  ago  a  woman  who  might  have  filled  a  use- 
ful place  as  kitchen-mai,l  .clined  to  come  to  me  because 
Bhe  wanted  "CHRISTIAN  WORK."  She  did  not  see  that 
all  helpful  work,  whatever  it.s  kind  or  degree,  is  essentially 
religious;  that  the  very  fact  that  our  work  has  its  place  and 
value  in  the  social  economy  constitutes  it  industrial  work 
If  you  will,  secular  work  if  you  will,  but  also  in  the  deepest 
eense  of  the  word  religious  work,  because  it  i..  helping  to 
carry  out  God's  plan  for  the  world.  What  a  difference  it 
would  make  in  our  social,  our  commercial,  our  political 
life,  did  men  but  clearly  understand  that  life  in  all  its  de- 
partments is  "of  God;"  that  everyone  who  contributes  to 
the  order  and  progress  of  the  workl,  be  it  in  labour  com- 
merce, literature,  art.  is  helping  to  realize  His  Kingdom 
upon  earth  and  is  rendering  a  service  essentially  divine 
Surely  the  very  object  of  Christianity  is  to  make  men 
conscious  of  this:  "  Earth's  crammed  with  Heaven  and 
every  common  bush  afire  with  God,  but  oi '  ,o  sees 
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takes  off  his  8hoe»,"  Xor  shall  we  have  'cornt  Christ  till 
we  have  put  behind  us  not  only  a  divided  standard  but  a 
divided  life. 

Forjrive  me  if  I  dwell  Km  long  unon  this  thought,  but  I 
'    lieve  that  this  idea  of  the  separatencss  of  things,  thinga 
liar  and  things  religious,  has  been  and  is  one' of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  the  spread  of   true  religion  in  the 
worl.l.    .  believe  that  until  we  recognize  man  as  one  and 
life  as  one,  and  the  service  of  men  under  all  its  aspects  at 
the  service  of  God,   both  Christ's  cause  and  the  cause  of 
humanity  will  suffer  loss,  and  there  will  be  discord  in  our 
lives  and  in  the  world.     It  is  because  men  do  not  realize 
this,  because  they  do  not  recognize  the  religious  character 
of  all  helpful  «ork,  whether  it  be  the  industrial  CLterprise 
of  the  capitalist,  the  work  of  the  missionary  or  teacher,  the 
daily  toil  .,f  the  servant,  or  the  work  of  the  labouring  man 
because  ti  "y  do  not  see  that  the  progress  of  God's  King- 
dom, so  far  B8  we  are  concerned,  means  all  true  progress  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  that  there  are  so  many  strange 
contradictions  in  our  life;  that  even  the  religious  man  is 
content  to  observe  a  code  in  business  which  is  not  the  code 
of  Chr?t,  or  to  make  his  money  in  an  industry  which  is  harm- 
ful—not hr>lpfu|_to  mankind. 

And  I  hdieve  that  nothing  wou.d  so  transform  our  daily 
lives,  making  the  most  humble  life  beautiful  and  trans- 
6gunng  all  the  cares  and  joys  of  the  common  day  than 
this  thought  fully  realized,  that  "all  things  are  -.f  God." 

Most  of  us  miss  half  the  joy  of  life  by  failing  to  grasp  it. 
We  sigh  and  sigh  again  for  the  secret  of  a  coasecr  ,ted  life. 
And  it  is  all  so  much  simpler  than  we  think.  It  i>  not  that 
we  may  live  all  our  life  "as  ij  for  God,"  hallowing  its  com- 
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mon  things  by  a  sort  of  make-believe,  whii  h  is  the  hinhest 
conception  to  which  many  of  us  altMin.  It  i.  just  to  know 
that  of  Him  ami  thr.iuRh  Him  ami  to  Him  arc  all  things, 
and  in  the  joy  of  this  knowlclge  to  live  our  lives  for  Him.' 
Oh!  let  this  thought  sink  deep  down  into  our  hearts,  Ihnt  so 
we  may  tell  it  forth  to  the  world,  ■•  Earth's  crammed  with 
Heaven  an.l  every  common  bush  afire  with  God."  For 
when  the  world  sees,  then  shall  it  bow  down  before  the 
mystic  fire,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  worlu  shall  become  the 
Kingdoms  of  our  Gou  and  of  His  Christ. 

It  may  seem  as  if  these  thoughts,  though  suggested 
by  our  subject,  have  in  reality  led  us  away  from  it,  and 
yet  I  think  not— for  as  in  our  first  thought  we  have  the 
secret  of  restfulness,  so  in  our  second  we  have  the  secret  of 
joy  in  Christian  activity. 

Of  the  special  needs  which  call  to-day  for  the  active 
ministry  of  the  Christ-life  I  have  not  spoken,  nor  left  my.se  ; 
much  time  to  speak— for  time  would  fail  to  tell  of  those 
neetis,  were  1  to  speak  generally,  and  to  indicate  any  parti- 
cular line  of  action  to  you  were  better  left  to  those  who 
have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work  already  being 
done  so  effectually  by  the  King'.s  Daughters. 

Great  indeed  is  the  need  f(,r  Chri."tian  effort  to-day. 
You  remember  how  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  preface  to  "  Les 
Miserables,"  wrote  of  the  three  great  problems  of  our  age  ab 
"  the  degradation  of  man  by  poverty,  the  ruin  of  woman  by 
starvation,  the  dwarfing  of  childhood  by  physical  and 
spiritual  night,"  Eighteen  hundred  years  have  gone  by 
since  the  Christ  '•anie,  yet  sometimes,  as  we  feel  the  burden 
of  these  things,  we  could  echo  the  cry,  "  Chri.,t  is  come,  but 
when  Cometh  salvation?  " 
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Yet,  on  the  other  hantl,  there  is  so  much  to  bid  us  hope, 
to  strengthen  us  in  the  confidence  by  which  alone  we  live 
and  work,  that  "  (iod  lives  and  God  is  love." 

Since  the  great  French  novelist  wrote  those  words  there 
has  been  a  marvellous  awakening,  and  much  has  been  done 
towards  a  solution  of  these  problems. 

Endless  are  the  needs  and  sorrows  of  men  to-day,  but 
endless  also  are  the  charities  whi<h  flow  out  to  meet  them. 
So  numerous  indeed  are  these  charities  become,  so  varied 
must  they  be  in  order  to  cover  the  innumerable  forms  of 
human  misery,  that  the  need  has  arisen  to  organize  charity. 
This  is  a  need  which  I  believe  has  made  itself  increasingly 
felt  of  late  among  the  King's  Daughters,  and  naturally  so, 
for  your  ministries  are  not  limited  to  any  one  special  form 
of  sorrow  or  sin.  but  you  hold  yours"-'-  -^  ready  to  help  and 
comfort  and  save  whenever  and  wherever  the  opportunity 
is  given. 

And  so  as  your  work  becomes  wider  and  more  diversified 
and  your  order  grows  in  numerical  strength,  it  becomes 
necessary  both  for  the  work's  sake  and  for  the  unity  of  your 
order  that  you  should  have  some  centre  of  inter-communi- 
cation .so  that  each  may  know  what  others  are  doing,  and 
the  work  of  one  ma}-  not  overlaj)  the  work  of  another.  I 
have  heard  that  to  this  end  you  are  thinking  of  adopting 
some  of  the  methods  of  charity  organization  which  have 
been  so  successfully  practised  for  years  past  in  other  cities. 
I  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  accomplish  this — may 
I  go  further  and  say  that  I  wish  we  could  all  work  together 
to  establish  a  Charity  Organization  Society  which  should 
incluile  all  charitable  agencies  in  our  city. 
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For  lack  of  such  organization  there  is  mueh  confusion 
amongst  our  charities.  For  lack  of  such  co-operation  we 
lose  greatly  in  force  and  efficiency — we  waste  time  and 
labour  and  monc.v — and  contribute  largely,  by  our  ignorant 
and  indiscriminate  charity,  to  the  untold  evils  of  pauperism. 
Such  a  society  as  is  contemplated  would  not,  as  you  are 
aware,  be  an  additional  relief-giving  or  charitable  society; 
its  object  would  be  to  direct  relief  to  the  proper  sources,  to 
prevent  imposture,  and  to  lessen  the  labours  of  existing 
charitable  agencies  by  giving  to  each  a  knowledge  of  what 
the  others  are  doing.  The  Local  Council  of  Women  from 
the  time  of  its  inauguration  has  earnestly  desire<l  to  aid  in 
systematizing  our  city  charities.  The  financial  support  of 
Buch  a  scheme  as  is  proposed  would  not  be  serious,  but  the 
condition  essential  to  its  successful  operation  is  the  active 
sympathy  and  co-oiieration  of  a  large  numljer  of  persons  as 
friendly  visitors,  whose  office  it  would  be  to  keep  in  touch 
individually  with  a  certain  number  of  families,  a.ssigned  to 
them  by  the  society.  The  help  of  the  King's  Daughters 
would  be  simply  invaluable. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  say  that  the  Local  Branch  of  the 
Women's  Council  wants  just  such  an  added  influence  and 
power  as  might  be  given  to  it  liy  the  affiliation  of  the  Local 
Branch  of  the  King's  Daughters. 

I  think  that  all  societies  that  join  the  Council,  especially 
perhaps  such  an  order  as  the  King's  Daughters,  arc  rightly 
concerned  to  know  its  aim  and  purport  and  the  attitude 
which  it  assumes  towards  religion.  And  because  of  its 
breadth  of  scope,  and  also  (I  am  afraid  we  must  own)  because 
many  of  those  who  first  joined  it  were  unable  for  a  while  to 
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give  a  very  clear  answer  to  all  questions,  having  only  felt 
that  they  were  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  but  not  yet 
having  grasped  its  full  significance,  some  misapprehension 
arose  as  to  what  were  the  principles  by  which  it  was  govern- 
ed.    And  some  thought  that  the  Council,  like  the  Laodi- 
ceans,  had   adopted   an   indifferent   or   negative  attitude 
towards  relicion,"thinking  to  accom'iodate  points  of  religion 
by  middle  ways."  But  I  think  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Council  is,  that  there  shall  be  for  it  in  matters  of  religion  no 
compromise,  no  accommodation  of  points  of  difference  by 
a  middle  course,  no  general  confession  of  faith  which  would 
simulate  a  unanimity  which  does  not  exist,  or  by  empha- 
sizing our  points  of  agreement  even  seem  to  concede  the 
relative  unimportance  of  the  tremendous  doctrines  on  which 
we  are  divided.     But  while  holding  fast,  even  at  the  cost 
of  sometimes  being  misunderstood  by  those  whose  opinion 
they  value  most,  to  its  first  principle  of  "no  compromise, 
no  middle  course,"  in  matters  of  religious  confession  and 
belief,  those  who  conceived  and  framed  the  constitution  of 
the  Council  believe  that  they  are  following  the  footsteps  of 
their  Divine  Master  when  they  send  out  a  call  to  all  women 
who  hate  sin  and  wrong,  all  who  desire,  while  as  yet  they 
may  but  dimly  conceive  it,  the  realization  of  God's  King- 
dom, in  order  that  they  may  go  out  together,  a  united  host, 
wherever  co-operation  is  possible,  to  minister  to  the  needs 
and  sorrows  of  a  suffering  world.     Did  not  our  Lord,  even 
while  He  riroclaimed  to  the  Samaritans  the  ignorance  and 
assumption  of  their  religious  belief,  "  Ye  worship  ye  know 
not  what— we  know  what  we  worship,  for  Salvation  is  of  the 
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Jews,"  accept  their  services,  minister  to  their  needs,  and 
malie  the  Samaritan  the  ministrant  of  mercv  to  the  Jew' 
This  is  the  Christ-teacliing  and  the  Christ-spirit,  by  whose 
teaching  and  in  whose  spirit  alone  shall  our  Women's 
Council  be  guided  and  ruled. 

And  as  our  Lord  took  every  opportunity  to  tell  the 
Sama-'<ans  of  a  brighter  hope  and  a  fuller  faith  than  theirs 
so  do  uiose  who  are  called  by  His  name  tell  of  His  love  to 
those  who  know  it  not,  as  hand  in  hand  they  go  out  to  loose 
those  physical  burdens  of  sickness  and  suffering  and  want 
which  may  be  truly  said  to  afflict  the  souls  of  men. 

Yes,  in  the  Council  every  individual  and  every  society  are 
given  free  and  full  liberty  to  declare  their  beliefs,  and  the 
light  of  our  glorious  faith  is  not  hid  under  a  bushel  but 
shines  forth  clear  and  unmistakable  before  all.  Will  not 
the  King's  Daughters  come  and  tell  about  their  King? 

My  sisters,  in  founding  your  order  you  have  recognized 
what  the  Women's  Council  also  holds  with  intenses^  ,on- 
viction,  that  the  two  conditions  of  successful  work  are: 
1st.     Co-operation. 

2ndly.  The  energy  of  a  spir  U  hope. 
All  who  have  given  the  questi,,..  any  consideration  feel  the 
force  of  Mr.  Booth's  assertion,  that  merely  to  deal,  no 
matter  how  wisely,  with  single  cases  of  disease  or  crime 
as  they  arise  is  infinitely  insufficient.  So  terrible  so 
appalling,  are  the  poverty,  the  degradation,  the  misery 
unde,  which  millions  of  our  fellow  beings  are  crushed 
to-day,  that  only  the  accumulated  force,  the  combined 
effort,  of  the  many  can  hope  to  cope  with  them.  Organiza- 
tion, co-operation  on  the  largest  scale  that  is  possible— that 
IS  one  need. 
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But  the  second  eond.tion  is  no  less  essential-the  energy 

that?  What  heart  had  we  to  meet  those  terrible  riders,  Sin, 
and  Sorrow,  and  Death,  that  with  their  sweeping  sc  -thes 
mow  down  the  lives  of  men,  were  it  no,  for  the  courage'tha 
dest  "  >:  '''"'"'"'  '"P^-  """■  ""^-d-  --  -en's 
turned  to  strength-with  it  we  turn  to  flight  those  armies 
of  the  aliens_..v.,h  it,  looking  upwards  through  the  night 

of  ttT"    ,"'"'"'  ''"'^'"^" "' -""-^ -'  p--- 

c  me  till';;!"  "Tr  '"'"'^  "'"  '"'"'^  '"'  f"«""«°t 
come,  fl  the  day  break  over  hill  and  plain  and  the  sha- 
dow   and  phantoms  of  the  night  shall  be  scattered  forever 

wait  font  "'"  ^"  """  ™  ''"  ""*' '''™ ''"  ""  "'">  P^'^-'o^ 

We  have  spoken  to-night  of  the  gladness  of  the  Christ-life, 

of  re  tfulness  and  Joy-now  at  the  last  is  it  of  patience  in 

ImTuuI"'         P''"'  '"""''  °'"'  """  J">-  i^  but  a  name, 

yet  shall  a  1  be  well  mv  sistpr<i  if  i„  *„/■ 

snnk      V.O    T         ,',-^''*'"^''f'"^''"'«  we  possess  our 

ofte  fl     /.-rf  "'''  '"'  '""  '^'  ^^^""'""^^  ""-d  joy 

a  t  vU        ".-f '^  '"'■  ■"""  ""'°  ""•  P^''-™  i"  (Christ  an 
actnity,  until  the  time  of   patient  waiting  shall  be  past 

Kmg  s  Daughters  shall  be  brought  unto  the  King. 


Ill 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  WOKKING-MEN  OV  THE  "SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON  SOCIETY,"  POINT  ST  CHARLES. 

When  your  President,  Mr.  Darlington,  ,11,1  me  the  honour 
to  ask  me  to  speak  at  one  of  your  meetings,  he  was  so  gooj 
as  to  say  that  you  wouhl  be  pleased  to  hear  me  speak  „„ 
any  subject,  but  he  suggested  at  the  same  time  that  I 
niifiht  perhaps  tell  you  of  some  of  ihe  matters  tha't  are  of 
chief  mterest  to  our  Women's  Council.  And  I  am  going 
toacton  Mr.  Darlington'ssuggesti.mfortwo  reasons  First 
because  I  am  one  of  the  I,usy  people  with  little  time  u] 

o   m^.^T'l'  "'''"'''''  ""'''-™-".v.  because  .t  seema 
to   me  that   the  women's   movement    and   the   working. 

ZZr'TT  '""  "'  """''  '"  "'""""'"  »hat  it  oann,'t 
but  help  us  both  to  come  into  closer  touch  with  one  another 
,,  take  counsel  together  as  to  the  dilficulties  that  beset  us' 
the  problems  that  confront  us.  and  the  high  hopes  on  which 
our  hearts  are  set. 

For  these  two  movements,  which  may,  I  think,  be  called 
he  most  m„men„n,s  of  our  century,  or.ginated  about  the 
same  t.me,  and  are  still  pursuing  their  course  together 
and  to  the  working-men  and  the  women  patience  has 
come  through  .li.sappointment,  wisdom  through  their 
mistakes,  an,l  hope  an,i  aspiration  through  what  thev  have 
atta,ne,l,  as  they  reach  out  together  to  a  larger  '.Her  and 
more  mtelligent  life.  And  I  think,  as  I  tel.  you  som"w„g 
of  our  Women's  Council,  we  may  find  that  our  .lifficultiea 
have  been  s.,mewhat  similar,  and  that  our  hopes  an,l  aspira- 
tions have  been  and  are  one  and  the  sam" 
First,  as  to  our  difficulties-well,  perhaps  the  greatest 
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of  "ur  aims      Proi,  llilf  !     "   ™,undcrstaudin« 

men  seem  all"  '17',  "  '  """"'""^  ■"'"^'  f"' 
Btro„,.mi„„e,J,vor:  ^h  r ^'a"!"'!''":-,'"^'  "^  "^'' 
before  the  ,|.,,.n    f   ■    ,•  ""  "■"dition  of  a  time 

sonal  appearance    «n,l  t„  „  '"^regard  their  per- 

and  h„.^'ets    aTd     o  o      Z"  "r""""'  ""'''  ^"'^"^ 

g™™b.„,3aboutM,.a:dCe. ,  iTor:i:"  •'^"^ 
io.^^.anL^rr;Sd\^^— ^ 

things  of  a  dectn,eth-r„nH  ^'""""'  ""'^   "">" 

many  people  who    '      ^^f-^P'^^'^-^  "»*"^e,  so  there  are 
.uspfeion  a    tend  „:    r'  h     "■"'"'^"'  "Sanizat.ons  with 

tu™^hc  who,::i^;Vd:tr-:itTr  """^  ^"'' " 

This   suspicion   is   sometiCsgra"    ^„l:H°'"''"''"r^■ 
or  a„  si  wrn :  ;a';r;i::m  ^''^  ""^"- 

riage  as  a  sort  of  co-partnership  to  he  d^    .  '''"'^  ""■ 
Now  for  the  comfort  of  "uwh^  .        ^ "  ''  P""'""- 

in  breadth  and  ful  et:::\?,!^''«^  '^^«  ^-- 
and  for  the  counsel  of  those  who  lilht^'  f'"  """""'^ 
would  advocate  a  system  !f  ^^"  '"  ™"<1. 

a  system  of  repression,  I  have  brought 
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with  me  to-day  an  old  work-box  that  it  might  tell  you  its 
story.      It   was  found   not  long  ago  t.nder  the  sand   of 
centuries  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Nile,  and  the  name 
on  the  lid  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  belonged  to  the  great 
Queen  Hatasu,  who  lived  and  reigned  in  Egypt  some  four 
thousand  years  ago.      So  great  was  she   that  the  kings 
who  came  after  her,  jealous  of  her  fame,  and  fearful  lest 
the  women  might  presume,  caused  the  workmen  to  ham- 
mer and  deface  her  name  wherever  it  occurred,  in  those 
otherwi.se  all  but  imperishable  records  of  her  reign  which 
were  cut  in  letters  of  stone  on  the  walls  of   her  Temple; 
and  in  the  chronicles  of  ancient  Egypt  they  wrote  of  her 
as  he.     But  manlike  they  overlooked  just  one  little  tablet 
and  this  is  our  key  to  the  rest,  and  so  the  world  knows 
that    here    is  the  Temple  of    the    great  Queen    Hatasu, 
who  IS  thought  by  some  to  have  been  that  princess  who 
found   Moses  crying  in  his  cradle  as  she  and  her  maida 
went  bathing  in  the  Nile.     And   this  is  supposed  to  have 
been  her  work-bo.x.     And  it  seems  to  me  to  point  a  two- 
fold lesson :  first,  that  repression  can  do  little,  for  the  woman 
at  last  will  make  her  voice  to  be  heard  though  it  be  silenced 
by  the  sand  of  centuries  ;  and,  secondly,  that  whatever 
else  she  may  be,  she  will  be  a  woman  still-yes,  she  will 
still  mend  the  shirts  and  sew  the  buttons  on,  though  her 
hand  be  stretched  out  to  make  and  mend  in  other  ways 
than  these. 

But  perhaps  our  Women's  Council  is  peculiariy  open 
to  such  surmises,  because  you  see  it  is  not  a  one-idea 
but  a  many-idea  reform  society,  and  so  it  can't  tell  just 
in  a  word  all  that  is  intended  by  it. 

And  so  people  kept  asking,  "  What  is  it  for  ?  "  And  then 
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In  other  wor.b,  ^e   'nuir        !  ''•  '"   '""'"   ""^  ^"'i^- 
of   her  life,    moraT  and  1        ,     u"    ''■"''Recondition. 

ands.arve  orperv  rt "hen  m"'  ""  ""  '""«'''  ""«? 
hoo'l.  but  that  tev  1  ,?:"?"""""•'«' "< "" -oman- 
"e^elopment.  And  ueh  n^  '''"""' '"'  ""^'^  "'e^est 
-K  not  for  her  alone  bit  ':""-^'"  ""'  «■"  -"'d 
children,  for  aaa  socielv  "1 1  T  "'"'  "■"'"^"  """i  "ttle 
at  heart.  ''^  "'  '"'^'^  ""^  "ghta  of  all  humanity 

0-11!;:  Z  Ih^rnZ'Sr  '^  ■'""''"-  P«^  of 
n«  that  need  ,„  h  nm  e  1  '  '""-^  '°  *'"' "■'"■'"  ""-' 
he  clone  away  „,th  a  tet  er"T„  r""'  "  '^"''^'''^  '» 
ordinary  sense  of   the  1°!  -''*   "'^"""  '"  the 

seems  to  me  that  t  p  'n  ll  T  "'''  ''"''"^  "'-•  I' 
hont  upon  reforn,  is  lik  ,  ll^T""''  "'^"  '^  "'^^'^ 
that  her  religion  was  to  ll  "'"'"''"  "'ho  told  me 

f-.1.3,  and  ntt  m in       o.t dL""  ''."'  ""'"^  "^"^'-^  "-> 

hadnotseemedto,.eu  toh  rtlT' ^'^  "'^  *"  "^  '^ 
to  the  other  people,     O    eo;,^^  """«""- ''-S-eable 

he  very  disagreeable  sometrjonTh  "t'  '^""  """ 
that  to  grow  in  love,  and  mut^a  'kn  ,  ,  "''■°''  "''  """^ 
i3  the  best  way  to    onm r  h     ''""""^"S^'  «"<'  ^.vmpathy, 

rather  have  "  Love  an^Servte  "T'     ^""  ^°  "'^  -""< 
"  Reform. "  '^      "'  ""'■  "otto  even  than 
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by  cleclarinR  that  the  «oirif    h»,  «»rkmg-men 

of  envy  .stirring  uo^       ''^ " '"  "f  f  ""  ^•""^"  ^P'"' 

this  little  life  „f  „„;  '"''''•  ""''  '"  ''^'^  "oWy,  in 

ule    ,  concerns  our  womanhood  most  closelv.  i.,  ye    of 
blicht  of  it  f„r  ^"''  '•'^  ""■*'«  ""J  the 

eiSupo  ;:■::::? """  ^™"""'  •""">  p--*  ^na 

and  the  bhVht  o  a"    ^      ""''-^"■"'S  alike.     ■•  The  curse 

curse  of  humanitv  "   "Tu^t     i    .  "iinions,       ihe 

-ever  it  will  thr^.l.  tL^r/lTri^r"^-'"-'^^'^^^- 

OhI    my  brothers  and  sisters   ns  th;^        ui 
-  an,  so  let  us  face  and  ^glu  It  to::ti;:   ''"'""^  "'^ 


n'-  .Hat  i.  :  pe^ap.  !„  t^^a^f  LTh  ""^  '''"'■ 
of  -ciety  which  result  unhapi;  Jl'l  fi™'  ""'"""'' 
t.t.on  of  our  present  indu^triaMife  '"  """P"' 

-:=^;^;':--^^---=eo„j 

yo>.r.elf  or  ..a  ve"  bt  we '"'"-""  "'  '""  '"'■  '*" 
Were  thi.,  true  were  it  m  k!  ^"'^^  "-'<.  "">"  love." 
form  itself  in  this  "atte  >T  'l"""  ""'^'^  '''-'''  re- 
one,  an.  all  winXf  Ilt'lhar"?,'''  "'^"  ^'  '- 
their  ...ers,  would  say  -  Yea  '  to  it  7  ''''™''"""  <" 
cannot  believe  that  it/h.  ?  "™-     '^^t  ''s  we 

must  it  reflrJ'itS  rr   ,^7  "''"'■     ^'«'  ""'  ""'^ 

the  condition  "frniirmtuh^'^  ^"'r"  '" 
who  compose  it  must  be  fhZ  ,  '"  ""''  ^<""«" 

i^-3handunwort\J;r:Tb:~:rn"'"' 

the  ?  veTf  inrr  '"^-^  °'  ^^^^''  '"^  '-  "^  ^^'n^. 
the  individua  ;e  1-  T  ""'/^  P"'  ''"■"y-  f-  -hen 
«ha.l  the  social  U^  ^^^  '""'''■  "•-  -<^  onjy  then 

P  the  very  spnngs  of  character;  with  which, 
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therefore,  ourCoun.il  is  sperially  en,leavouri„K  t„  deal- 
I  refer  ,„  the  wi,lc-,prea,l   >l.„„«h  „f,on  hi,l,le„  riroulation 
...  corrupt  a„,I  .lel,aain«  rea.lin«.n,atter.     I  w„ul,l  entreat 
all  parents  to  awake  to  thi.  ,l„nger,  an,l  to  «„ar,l  a«ain.st 
It  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.     Not  manv  ,lav.  «.„  it 
came  to  n.y  knowledge  that  a  young  girl  fron,  a  r.spo.fahle 
family,  a  g,r   of  a  naturally  pure  a,.,l  i„„,„.„nt  n,i„,|,  had 
Rot  the  loan  from  one  of  her  fellow.worker.s  of  one  of  those 
detectable  book.,  which  with  ,hoir  polluting  wonL  a  d 
P.e  ure«  are  often,  we  doubt  not,  the  first  suggestion  that 
eads  to  actual  sin,  an.l   must  in  every  .-ase  leave  gros., 
thoughts  and  images  behind  them  to  trouble  and  to  tempt 
he  mmd.     It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  ,ho  incalculable  harm 
that  .s  wrought  by  books  like  these,  or  even  bv  the  tr.-shv 
sensational  novel  of  the  hour,  with  its  low  views  of  mar"- 
nage  and  its  false  estimates  of  character  and  life,  that  our 
Councd  IS  endeavouring  i„  every  way  possible  to  suppress 
or  counteract  such  books,  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  a 
literature  that  is  wholesome  and  pure 

pro^bleV"'''  ■""'  '"""'''"^  '^'"  '"""'•"  ""•'  ■'"""'" 
Above  all,  in  our  dealings  with  this  evil,  must  we  look 
for  our  social  and  individual  salvation  to  the  motive- 
power  of  a  true  religion,  and  the  early  influences  of  a 
pure  and  happy  home. 

And  now  let  me  tell  you  something  of  our  attitude  as 
a  touncd  towa.  's  that  other  problem,  of  the  industrial 
conditions  of  men,  and  I  am  the  more  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  because  our  judgment  in  this  matter  was  not 
fully  understood  a  year  ago  by  some  of  the  working-men 
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th.t  of  ,  shorter  :;il'"'"  T'  '"*"''""  »""  t^n 
•t.te  that  ulllno^t"     '■  ""''  '  *""'"'  o^Phatically 

lend  our  support Ta.?v  ^n  V""  """'''  "'"  '^*"  ''^  "  *-' 
matter,  knowing  .htlrf  "'  """"""^  "•">"  '"  '"" 

but  for  the  sake  'ft      •  if""  "'  "■"  '^"P'"  "  'arge, 
«"-  equitable  be  a.Leir«"  T"'^''  "-'  ">  '-  '^« 

-mof't^,,er.^:;::J:Lw:;e■^  '"""^'"'^-^  '"*^- 

presentTn.,::,!':  "™  '■7^'  '"."^"'^^  '''«  ""<'-  our 
have  also  to  e  n  „] «  tT  ,""""""'  ""''  ""^  -""''^ 
petition;  that    "far  „        ^  "      '  ""  """™'  '™'"^-  -v 

the  who  ett  ;:»:;:"''"':''•'  """"^  "•= "— ^ 

producer  or  JZyZl  o„f  "'  r"'.'""*  '"^  '"'''^»'-' 
or  .uceumb.  TUeleZZZ  ,"  •^''  ^'"^""  ^"'"''ard 
-atter  not  by^pt!  r.;;  ^'^  2"  "^  P"^  '"  th.s 
question  involving  issue,    =         I  ""'dv.sedly  on  a 

but  rather  by  so  exer."  ""''    '"  '"-reaching, 

possess,  that  wei:;  h  "e^  over  o,He.  ,He  influen^^  we' 
and  the  united  judg^eTof  the"?' " ''"''''^  "P'"-" 
for  all  their  workers  ""L!,  T""''  ''"'"  ''«"«« 

time  will  come   the"  '-orking-day.     And   this 

to  any  one^pl^  t%r;~  ^Ms'  '' '"  7'  ^*^""- 
quite  as  rapidly  as  here.  Proceeding  abroad 
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And  tn  I  wouM  say  to  all  who  are  «trlvin){  In  ^nin  f<.r 
themselves  and  others  a  fuller  opportunity,  more  leisure, 
and  a  larger  life,  your  hope  is  not  a  visionary  hope,  there- 
fore let  it  be  a  patient  and  u  ohcrrful  hope,  Vcs,  for  it  is 
not  of  the  patience  of  passive  submission  that  hc  speak, 
but  of  the  patience  of  those  who,  striving',  wail  to  see! 
That  is  the  only  true  patience  (or  u.i  all,  Nol  ihe  laisstr- 
faire  of  those  who  hold  that  they  need  shoulder  none  of  the 
burdens,  because  everythinR  is  sure  to  come  richt  in  the 
end;  nor  on  the  other  hand  the  patience  and  sul.mi.'.sion 
which  are  only  other  names  for  despair;  but  Ihe  true 
patience,  yes,  the  contentment  of  an  earnest  and  encrjjizing 
hoire,  the  cheerfulness  of  tho.se  who,  while  Ihcv  set  them- 
selves to  make  the  best  of  the  I  hint's  around"  I  hem,  vet 
strive  with  all  their  heart  and  soul  to  make  Ihem  better 
than  they  are. 

It  may  seem  an  easy  thing  for  some  of  us  to  preach 
"Patience  in  striving "—"  Paliep"e  in  hope."  It  may 
seem  to  those  to  whom  waiting  niean.H  want,  ii  not  for 
themselves,  then  for  many  immeilialcly  around  them, 
that  those  who  have  never  had  to  think  for  their  ilaily 
bread  have  had  little  occasion  to  practise,  and  so  might 
well  refrain  from  preaching,  this  patience  of  which  we 
speak.  And  yet,  dear  friends,  there  are  other  things  than 
bread  for  which  we  may  have  to  wait.  There  are  wants 
m  my  life  as  in  yours  which  cannot  be  met  by  the  daily 
bread,  and  we  are  all  learning,  in  one  wav  or  another,  to 
wait  until  God  sees  good.  I  find  it  a  hard  lesson,  so  must  we 
all,  but  some  day  there  will  be  no  more  need  for  patience, 
for  it  shall  have  wrought  its  perfect  work. 
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And  as  to  this  great  industrial  problem  of  which  we 
speak,  there  are       many  things  to  give  us  hope. 

Much  as  still  remains  to  be  desired,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  during  the  last  fifty  years  a  great  and  permanent 
advance  has  been  made  towards  that  equalization  of  the 
opportunities  of  men,  for  which  not  the  working-men 
only  but  all  who  have  the  social  good  at  heart  must  hope 
and  strive. 

An  equalization  of  opportunity  which  shall  not  indeed 
make  all  men  of  one  stamp,  or  reduce  all  men  to  one  order 
for  were  there  no  diversity  there  could  be  no  unity,  no  co- 
operation, no  interdependence,  and  so  no  social  state  at  all  • 
but  such  an  equalization  of  conditi-,  as  shall  give  to  every 
man  f'o  fullest  possible  chance  to  make  the  best  of  what 
■3  in  him,  to  know  the  work  to  which  bv  natural  endow- 
ment and  disposition  he  is  appointed,  to  take  his  true 
pl.ace,  and  work  aright  in  his  own  order,  recognizing  always 
that  whatever  that  order  be,  whether  of  master  or  man 
Its  greatness  and  its  honour  depend  solely  on  the  measure 
of  its  service. 

Very  far  are  we  from  this  yet.  The  world  is  full  of  men 
and  women  who  have  failed,  not  because  they  are  naturally 
worthless  or  unworthy,  but  because  they  have  never  had 
the  chance  to  make  the  best  of  the  stuff. 

Very  far,  too,  are  we  from  having  learnt  that  the  measure 
of  our  greatness  is  simply  the  measure  of  the  man. 

Nor  have  we  yet  realized,  as  we  should,  the  special 
honour  that  attaches  to  the  calling  of  the  working-man 
Of  all  the  nations  there  is  one  which  more  than  any  other 
has  recognized  the  honourableness  of  industrial  toil 
Ancient   paganism   held   it   in  dishonour.     Some   of   tiie 
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by  compai'  ^i;'.  tre  mec.i 
the  peaceful  tiller  of  the  soil.  But  the  people  of  ancient 
Israel  thought  otherwise.  They  said  that  the  spears  should 
be  beaten  into  pruning  hooks,  and  the  awords  turned  into 
plowshares,  when  the  day  of  the  Lord  should  come — that 
was  their  ideal  of  the  better  time  to  be.  Nor  is  this  the 
lea.st  of  the  lessons  which  Israel  has  taught  us,  and  all  the.se 
great  truths  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  being  brought 
home  to  us  now  as  never  before.  Yes.  the  voices  of  our 
poets,  of  our  preachers,  of  our  greatest  statesmen,  are  united 
in  telling  us  that  we  are  temling  towards  a  higher,  a  more 
even  average  of  the  conditions  and  attainments  of  men, 
and  that  great  and  transforming  changes  are  in  store.  I 
do  not  believe  that  these  changes  will  come  suddenly,  or 
that  the  better  things  to  come  will  be  won  by  the  over- 
throw or  violent  undoing  of  what  has  been  before,  but 
rather  that  they  will  be  the  outcome  of  those  strong  and 
orderly  forces  which  have  been  drawing  all  things  iijiward 
from  the  beginni  .g,  and  which  shall  at  last  find  their  real- 
ization in  the  final  and  perfect  triumph  of  God's  King- 
dom upon  earth. 

Some  of  you  may  know  that  prophetic  passage  in  Robert 
Browning's  Poems,  in  which,  after  showing  how,  in  the 
slow  process  of  the  ages,  order  has  shaped  itself  out  of 
chaos,  and  strength  has  been  born  of  struggle,  and  life  has 
risen  conqueror  over  death,  he  says: 
"  These  things  tend  still  upward. 

Progress  is  the  law  of  life, 

Man  is  not  man  as  yet. 
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Nor  shall  I  <|cem  his  object  served,  his  end 

^o„t  a    once  to  the  despair  of  night 

When  all  mankind  alike  is  perfected 

I  «v   l"/""-'""^^'?  Po-ers-.hen,  not  till  then 

I  «y,  begms  man's  general  infancy."  ' 

And  again; 

rnd'r/rv"'"'"*'"'^"^"'-'^  bound, 
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Scandinavian  tells  us  of  it  when  he  says  that  mere  demn- 
cracy  cannot  solve  the  social  (luestion,  that  an  element  of 
aristocracy  must  be  inl  roduced  into  our  life— not  the  aristo- 
cracy of  birth  or  of  money  or  even  of  intellect,  but  that 
aristocracy  of  character  which  is  greatest  of  all. 

And  it  is  from  two  groups  that  he  expects  this  aristo- 
crat V  to  come;   from  the  women  and  the  working-men. 

So  a3  we  reach  out  by  prayer  and  P.itlon,  if  ncc.l  be  by 
suffering,  to  those  fair  times  in  store,  let  us  hear  with  us 
the  thought  of  One,  a  working-man,  who  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  set  His  seal  in  life  and  death  to  the 
reality  of  these  hopes;  let  us  like  Him  count  no  calling 
more  honourable  than  that  of  the  working-man.  Ut  us, 
for  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  purify  ourselves  even  as  He  is 
pure. 


TO  THE  WOKKING  W(J,MI;N  Dl'  ST.  JOHNS  I'.VHI.SH. 

H  O  W    TO    BE    H  A P  P  Y  . 

Let  us  have  a  little  talk  together  about  "How  to  be 
Happy." 

Some  people  think  that  to  be  happy  is  much  the  same 
thing  as  being  comfortable;  that  to  have  a  warm  house,  and 
all  the  food  one  can  eat,  and  plenty  of  clothes  for  one's  self, 
and  the  good  man,  and  the  children,  and  a  nice  little  sum 
put  by  for  a  rainy  day,  ought  to  make  anyone  happy. 
And  indeed  these  are  things  to  be  thankful  for,  and  I 
hope  and  think  that,  as  the  world  goes  on,  more  and  more 
people  will  have  them;   but  all  the  same  there  are  lots  of 
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people  who  have  them  who  arc  not  so  happy  or  contented 
as  the  old  woman  who  summed  up  her  ct)mforts  in  the 
words,  "Thank  goodness.  1  have  but  two  teeth,  but  they 
meet!  "  Yes,  I  am  sure  there  is  many  a  lighter  heart  under 
a  thread-bare  cloak  than  under  a  sealskin  jacket;  and, 
thoufjh  this  may  seem  strange,  everyone  may  be  happy 
though  everyone  cannot  be  comfortable. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  heard  of  a  society  in  England 
called  "The  Guild  of  the  Poor  Things."  No  one  can  be- 
long to  that  society  who  is  well  and  hearty  and  strong,  only 
those  who  are  bliuil  and  crippled,  or  in  some  sad  way  maimed 
for  the  battle  of  life.  Yet  a  lady  who  went  to  a  gathering  of 
those  "  I'oor  Things  "  says  it  was  the  happiest  gathering  she 
ever  saw  in  her  life.  Everyone  there  wore  a  medal  round 
his  neck,  with  the  words  "  Happy  in  my  lot  "  on  it,  and  on 
the  medal  was  the  picture  of  a  crossed  sword  and  crutch; 
and  one  bright  little  cripple  looked  up  and  shewed  his  medal, 
and  explained  how  it  was  to  remind  him  that  he  was  a 
soldier  and  must  look  happy  wl.en  things  hurt  him. 

The  idea  of  the  society  seems  to  me  a  very  pretty  one. 
It  was  taken  from  a  little  book  called  "The  Story  of  a 
Short  Life,"  which  you  might  like  to  have  read  to  you  some 
day.  Well!  this  shows  us  that  it  is  possible  to  be  happy 
even  with  aches  and  pains.  Let  us  try  and  think  now  of  a 
few  ways  to  be  happy  that  all  of  us  can  practise. 

One  way  of  course  must  be  to  try  and  make  the  people 
round  us  happy,  and  that,  for  most  of  us  women,  means  first 
our  husbands  and  children.  We  all  mean  to  be  happy  when 
we  get  married.  Tl  ■  days  when  our  John  came  courting  us 
were  perhaps  the  happiest  in  our  lives,  and  we  mean  to 
make  him  happy  for  all  the  rest  of  his.     But  chl  dear,  when 
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the  children  begin  to  come,  and  baby  is  fretful  and  teething, 
and  when,  as  with  some  of  tis,  there's  the  house  to  clean, 
the  washing  to  do  and  the  meals  to  get,  and  John  comes 
home  at  night  cross  and  tired  and  fault  finding,  isn't  it 
more  than  poor  human  nature  can  do  to  meet  him  with  a 
smile.  Well,  it  isn't  easy,  but  if  the  smile  is  not  beyond  ua 
we  shall  find  it  pays.  And  it  we  can  only  hold  our  tongues 
(I  don't  mean  sulk)  it  will  work  wonders.  I  have  heard 
of  a  sensible  working-man  and  his  wife  who  made  a  funny 
arrangement  of  their  own  which  answered  very  well.  They 
were  both  fond  of  jawing,  and  really  though  they  honestly 
cared  for  each  other,  j'et  it  came  to  be  a  oat  and  dog  sort 
of  life,  and  so  being  a  sensible  couple,  and  seeing  they  must 
spend  their  lives  together,  they  made  this  arrangement, 
that  whenever  things  went  wrong  with  him  in  his  work, 
he  should  come  home  with  his  cap  on  one  side,  and  then 
whatever  he  said  his  wife  was  to  hold  her  tongue  and  let 
him  have  his  say  out.  But  to  be  fair,  it  was  also  agreed 
that  on  days  when  fcverything  went  wrong  at  home,  from  the 
stove  to  the  baby,  then  the  wife  was  to  tuck  her  apron 
Ujj,  and  John  was  to  let  her  say  what  she  liked  and  not 
contradict  her.  It  all  worked  very  well,  but  one  day  things 
went  wrong  all  round,  and  John  came  home  with  his  cap 
tilted  right  over  his  nose,  and  Mary's  apron  was  almost  out 
of  sight.  What  was  to  be  done  now?  Well,  happily,  both 
kept  true  to  their  promise,  not  a  word  was  said  on  either  side; 
they  went  to  bed  in  doleful  dumps  indeed,  but  they  woke 
in  the  morning  with  a  hearty  good  laugh  about  it,  and  I 
think  they  can  teach  us  all  a  lessonl  If  we  want  to  be 
happy,  to  make  our  homes  happy  and  to  keep  our  husbands 
from  slipping  round  the  corner  to  make  merry  in  a  way  that's 
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not   too  g„„<l  for  them,  we  must  try  not  to  mope  and  be 
miserable,  and  we  must  learn  to  hold  our  tongues 

Then  there  are  the  children-troublesome  joys  they  are 
no  doubt    but  we  should  all  find  home  very  dull  whhout 
them,  and  we  all  want  them  to  be  happy,  but  do  we  always 
go  the  nght  way  about  it?     One  day  we  are  in  a  g„,xl 
humour  and  we  give  them  all  the  sugar  candv  thev  w^nt 
pc.-haps  a  great  deal  more  than  i.,  good  for  them;    and  an- 
other day  we  are  tired  and  fretted,  and  if«  a  pu.,h  here  and 
a  sharp  word  there,  and  instead  of  sngar  candv  nothing  but 
tears  and  hard  knocks.      Xow  the  children  are  ver;iike 
our.,elves.     The  sort  of  ,M,ople  we  like  and  ,.s,H,ct,  the  sort 
o!  people  we  want  to  do  for,  are  the  people  we  can  cotmt  ,m 
We  know  „ow  we're  going  to  find  thorn.     They'll  tell  u.. 
when  we  re  -lolng  a  thing  wrong-none  of  ns  ai-e  perfect 
and  .ts  very  silly  to  ^e  hurt  an,l  offended  when  people' 
tel   us  so-but  they'll  also  tell  us  when  we're  doing  it  right 
and  g,v,ng  .satisfaction.     Ami  they'll  prai.se  us  when  thev 
can,  so  that  we  hold  up  our  hc.ds  and  feel  we're  of  some 
consequence  in  the  world,  and  we  must  live  up  to  it  and  do 
better  stdl  ncvt  time.     Let  us  treat  the  children  as  we 
would  be  treated  ourselves.     Children  are  verv  quick  tc 
see  through  us.  they  take  our  measure  soon  enough     Let  u- 
keep  our  word  with  them.     Don't  let  ns  promise  and  di.- 
appomt  them.  Don't  let  us  say  one  thing  and  mean  another 
And  while  we  give  them  all  the  happy  play  we  can,  let  us 
remember  that  children  love  to  be  of  use,  and  let  us  praise 
hen.  w  en  they  do  little  errands  for  us.     No  doubt  it's 
less  trouble  very  often  to  do  a  thing  ourselves,  to  tu^n  the 
children  out  and  cook  the  dinner  and  tidy  up  in  peace  and 
quietness;  but  just  a  little  patience  on  our  part,  a  little 
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showing  and  an  encouraging  wiird,  and  by  and  l)y  the 
elder  girl  will  be  a  real  help  to  mother,  and  so  much  better 
able  later  on  to  be  of  use  in  other  households  or  to  keep  a 
home  of  her  own.  So  in  setting  about  to  make  the  children 
happy  let  us  remember  these  things— to  keep  our  word  with 
them,  not  to  shriek  at  them,  to  make  them  feel  that  they're 
of  use,  and  to  give  them  all  the  praise  we  can. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  find  our  own  happi- 
ness, ju.st  to  try  and  make  our  home  a  place  of  peace  for  the 
good  man  and  the  children. 

.4nd  then  when  wo  meet  a  neighbour  let  us  try  and  talk 
of  some  of  the  pleasant  things  that  have  happened  lately, 
for  pleasant  things  come  to  everybody.  There  are  some 
people  who  never  tell  us  anything  but  the  unpleasant  things, 
whose  cow  is  dead,  whose  baby  has  the  measles,  wh(«e 
husband  didn't  come  home  till  morning,  whose  wife  has  a 
suspicious  black  eye.  And  how  seldom  after  all  we  meet 
a  really  cheerful  face  along  the  road.  Perhaps  we  women 
are  the  worst  offenders  in  this  way,  we  have  so  m.any  little 
troubles  it  isn't  like  a  straight  day's  work,  nut  there  are 
grumblers  among  the  men  too.  One  old  man  met  another 
lately,  they  had  been  school  boys  together,  but  thev  hadn't 
met  for  forty  .ears—"  Why  this  is  fine,"  said  one  to  the 
other,  "  how  are  you?  "  "  I've  had  a  col.l  this  winter," 
piped  the  second  old  man,  "rheumatism  in  my  shoulder, 
was  laid  up  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  doctor  said  I  had  it  pretty 
bad."  This  was  a  cheerful  way  to  .start  a  conversation  after 
forty  years.  It  wasn't  as  if  the  rheumatism  was  still  there, 
but  there  it  had  been,  and  what's  the  good  of  a  friend  if 
you  can't  dump  your  troubles,  past  and  present,  on  him? 
Well,  we  all  want  someone  to  share  both  our  joys  and  our 
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sorrows,  and  it's  better  to  tell  our  troubles  out  to  the  right 
person  than  to  bottle  them  up  and  go  about  all  day  long 
looking  like  a  martyr;   but  don't  let  us  tell  them  to  ever, 
body,  and  don't  let  us  forget  all  the  bright  and  pleasant 
things,  when  we  have  a  crack  with  a  friend. 

There  was  a  little  home  on  a  hillside  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  two  women  lived  there  with  their  brother 
Lazarus— Martha  and  Mary  were  their  names.  Every  now 
and  then  a  dear  Friend  came  to  see  them.  They  were  so 
glad  when  He  came.  Martha  used  to  bustle  about  to  get 
supper  ready,  but  Mary  forgot  all  about  eating  and  drink- 
ing for  the  joy  of  sitting  at  His  feet  and  hearing  His  words. 
I  think  He  did  not  talk  about  His  own  troubles,  but  of  the 
love  of  the  Fjther,  and  the  joy  of  doini;  His  will.  Yet  He 
had  His  troubles— we  know  that!  And  though  He  was 
always  sure  of  a  welcome  with  Martha  and  Mary,  that  wasn't 
like  having  a  home  of  His  own.  Even  the  bird.s  had  their 
nests.  He  said,  and  the  foxes  their  holes,  but  He  had  no 
place  to  lay  His  head,  no  place  He  could  call  His  own,  and 
He  would  not  have  said  this  if  He  had  not  missed  these 
things.  Yet,  I  think  He  had  a  great  gladness  in  His  heart 
all  the  time. 

He  never  seems  to  have  gone  about  looking  gloomy. 
Someone  has  said  that  we  read  of  Jesus  that  He  wept  but 
we  never  read  that  He  smiled.  I  think  this  gives  a  very 
wrong  impression.  Does  anyone  suppose  for  a  moment, 
that  He  took  the  little  children  up  in  His  arms  and  pressed 
them  to  His  heart  without  a  smile?  And  He  kept  on  telling 
us  that  we  must  not  be  moody  or  sad.  He  told  us  to  look 
at  the  birds  and  the  flowers,  how  they  were  fed  and  clothed 
—how  the  little  birds  sat  safely  on  the  edge  of  the  roof  and 
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Bsng  their  bDngs  m  praise — iidw  tlic  flowers  Rot  their  beauti- 
ful colours  just  by  living  in  the  sunshine  of  God.  He  saiil, 
"Fear  not,  don't  he  afraid,"  and  He  lay  down  in  the 
little  boat  out  on  the  lake,  wlien  a  big  storm  was  raging, 
and  went  fast  asleep  like  a  rhild  in  his  mother's  arms. 
Fear  not.  don't  be  afir.id.  God  loves  us  and  all  is  well! 

So  let  us  try  to  gn  about  our  daily  task,  to  bear  our  daily 
burden.  And  though  we  cannot  always  be  merry,  though 
we  must  sometimes  be  sorrowful,  yet  all  the  same  there  will 
be  a  gladness  in  our  hearts  that  nothing  can  nuite  take  away. 
And  iierchanro  >onic  One  whom  we  cannot  «cc  will  come  in 
at  our  door  and  say,  "  I'eace  l)e  to  this  house!  "  And  then 
some  day  when  we're  very  tind  we  shall  fall  asleep,  and 
when  we  wake,  please  God,  we  shall  see  Him  who  brought 
the  blessing;  and  after  that  we  shall  not  ask  "  how  to  bo 
happy  "  any  more. 


WHKN  TIlElli  KXCliLLENClKS  TllK  (li  IVKU.N'OU  (li;.\KH,\L 
AND  THE   COU.NTESS   OF   AlillKDHKN    C.^MK   T(l 
MONTKEAL   TO  INAUIIUKATE    IIIE  VIC- 
TORIAN "ItDEU  OK   NUK.SE.S. 

Your  Excellencies — Ladies  .vxd  Gentlemen: 

The  other  day  I  read  an  article  in  a  magazine  on  "  Women 
in  Public  Assemblies,"  which  said  that  the  public  functions 
of  women  should  be  strictly  limited  to  the  collecting 
of  evidence  which  men  should  afterwards  debate.  At 
first  sight  this  assertion  might  seem  just  a  little  ar- 
rogant, but  let  me  hasten  to  explain,  as  the  writer  does, 
that  it  is  really  based  on  beliefs  and  sentiments  of  n  most 
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profound  humility   for  the  rca.so„.  why  ,he  writer  think, 

IV  •       :    .      u"""  '""""""*  "f  """">"  -■"  ■""  i»  »° 
pre-em,nent  that  he  ha,  got  to  protect  himself;   2n,l,   that 

m  public  because  he  has  got  into  such  a  habit  of  alway. 
agreeing  wth  her  in  private;  and  3rd,  that  what  women 
m<«t  enjoy  m  private  an<l  public  life  i,  a  series  of  decorous 
declamations.  Now,  1  am  not  going  to  argue  about  any 
of  these  statements,  because  1  am  convinced  that  no  one 
her  needs  to  be  set  right  about  them.  Hut  I  would  say 
that  there  ,s  one  woman  with  us  to-.lay  whose  influence 
when  pre-eminent,  is  always  pre-eminent  for  good,  and 
ha  tno  man  needs  to  protect  himself  against  it  I  And  as 
to  the  collecfng  of   evidence,  whether  or  no  that  be  a 

tant  "?      7"'"  ■■"•"""  "  ''  ''""'■"'^-  •"  ^"y  -P- 
o-da>  by  Her  Iv.cellency  and  the  other  speakers  must  I 

no    7r  M?'  "'"■"''""■    ""'"'  *'""  J'^™"'  -''-h  it  does 
no  ,  for  I  believe  our  limit  i.s  three  minutes,  I  could  add 

nee  s  "'  h  "'  ''' ', '""''"'  '^^''"""''^^  '"'^  ">ose  whose 
fIs  f  T  ':"'"'  ™'-J-ation.  From  the  North- 
East,  f.„„  ,he  Noith-West,  from  ranchers  and  lumber 
men,  farmers  and  merchants,  clergy  and  doctors  letters 
come  ,„  telling  of  lives  maime<l  and  of  lives  sacr  fi  ed 
for  wan  of  a  little  timely  care.  A  doctor  in  one  of  h 
mining  di.,tncts  w  ote  in  a  letter  received  yestenl  y 
Could  people  but  have  seen  the  misery  and  sickness  Z 
the  past  season,  resultant  largely  from    lack  of    nursing 

moll        1'  """  '"  '"'  "•=  ^''^•^  °"'y  t"   'hink  for  a 
moment,  and  we  must  realize  what  a  burden  the  sick  must 
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often  become,  an,l  feel  themselves  to  be  in  such  districts 
A  olerKvman  writes  from  Assiniboia  of  a  sick  man  in  his 
district  <«r  whom  he  had  recently  to  call  in  a  relay  <,f  twenty- 
one  men  in  one  week.  Wonderful  to  relate,  the  sick  man  still 
survived,  but  it  had  become  imp.,ssible  to  Ret  any  nniro 
voluntary  help,  and  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  1  may 
add  that  a  elergyman  and  his  wife  write  that  they  would 
gladly  take  a  trained  nurse  into  their  home,  ami  that  they 
are  sure  that  many  others  would  do  the  same.  Hut,  indeed 
there  are  instances  at  our  very  doors,  amouRst  the  poor 
»nd  the  less  well-to-do  in  our  citie.s.  where  suffering  has 
been  apgravatcd  and  life  lost  for  the  lack  of  nursing  aid. 

And  .so,  in  movinfi  this  resolution,  I  feel  that  the  scheme 
which  it  endorses  is  one  which  must  .-ppeal  to  all.     It  ;« 
to  help  all— men,  woni-  n,  and  children— in  the  citv  in  the 
country  districts,    on    the    prairie...     It    touches'  women 
very  specially  because  thoy  have  suffered  and  they  know 
It  appeals  to  the  nurses  becau.^e  they  know  that  there  is 
no  higher  happiness  in  life  than  to  help  to  bring  succour 
help,  and  comfort  to  those  that  are  in  necessity  and  tribula- 
tion; because,  as  Dr.  Osier  once  said  to  the  nurses  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,   their   profession   initiates   more 
than  any  other  into  the  great  secret,  that    happiness  lies 
in  the  absorpti.m  in  some  vocation  that  satisfies  the  soul 
—a  secret  worth  knowing  worth  almost  all  the  tonics  and 
rest  cures!      It  touches  men  perhaps  must  of  all  because 
while  women  are  brave  for  themselves,  men  are  cowards 
indeed  where  the  sufferings  of  their  wives  and  daughters, 
their  mothers  and  sisters  are  concerned,  and  nothing  touchea 
the  strong  man  more  nearly  than  that  special  burden  of 
suffering  which  Nature  lavs  upon  the  weak 
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10  HIE  (JHADUATINCi  NURSK.S  OF  IlrK  KOVAL  VlflOKlA 
IIOSI'ITAI,,    I9()«. 

I  think  it  is  four  yenra  since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  the   (lipknna.H  to  the  praduatinR    nurses  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital.     Such  an  occasion  always  seems 
to  me  to  be  at  once  of  a  festive  ami  of  a  serious  cliaraetcr. 
No  iloubt  it  is  under  that  twofold  aspect  timt  it  appears 
to  you,  the  (,'raduatinK  nurses.       Kor  it   is   to  you  an  end 
and  a  beginniuK;  the  end  of  a  lonj;  course  of  arduous  pre- 
paration, the  boKinninK  of  a  career  to  which  you  have  lonR 
looked  forward,  a  career  now  justly  recognized  to  be  one 
of  the   highest,  noblest   ami     liest    that  can   be    followed 
by  women.     Yes,  to  no  professi(m  can  the  word  "noble" 
be  more  fitly  applied  tlian  to  that  of  the  trained    nurse. 
We  can  all  recognize  and  try  to  realize  the  truth  of  dear 
George  Herbert's  familiar  lines,  "  Who  sweeps  a  room  unto 
the  Lord,  makes  that  and  the  action  line."    Vet  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  there  is  a  difTcrcnce;  that  some  work  stands 
per  te  on  a  higher  plane  than  other  work.     The  question 
is  not  whether  work  be  paid  or  unpaid  (though  I  may  say, 
in  passing,  that  the  world  has  a  curious  way  of  concluding 
that  the  nobler  a  profession  is.  the  less  should  the  public  pay 
for  it);  the  question  is  not  whetiier  the  nurse  goes  forth  to 
her  work  clad  in  the  ordinary  hosjiital  uniform  or  in  the 
garb  of  some  religious  order.    The  care  of  the  sick,  the  relief 
of  suffering,  the  saving  of  life,  is  a  noble  work  in  itself, 
quite  apart  from  all  such  considerations,  and  whether  or 
not  it  is  pursued  in  a  noble  manner  rests  solely  with  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  done. 

Some  of  j:,u  may  have  read  that  delightful  book,  "The 
Life  and  Letters  of  James  Hinton,"  by  the  late  MissEUice 
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Hiipkins.  Her  vory  iiiune  is  an  inspirutiim  to  tis  nil.  You 
know  how  slie.  a  wdiiinn  nt  delicatp  phvsii|\u.,  (>iive  up  her 
wluile  life  fnr  tlip  allcvintiim  nf  sin  iin.l  suffi'rinK  under 
some  (if  its  worst  forms;  at  a  lime,  too,  when  the  world 
still  thouglit  it  an  indelicate  thin?  for  a  woman  to  know 
anythini,'  of  a  form  of  sin  and  sufferinK  whirh  hears  most 
heavily  on  her  own  sex.  When  this  little  woman,  ImivinK 
puhlic  opinion.  :\nd  without  any  spei-ial  nifts  of  oratory, 
told  her  story  and  made  her  appeal  from  the  platform,  I 
have  lipen  toM  that  she  even  made  bishops  weep.  This 
way  <if  potting'  it  seemed  to  me  a  little  hard  on  the  liishops. 
whom  1  have  always  found,  so  fnr  as  my  own  o\ponenec 
fioes,  as  soft-hearted  as  other  men.  Itowc\  ,i,  I  siippi..-ie 
they  have  to  be  more  oareful  about  their  dinnity.  Hut 
this  is  a  (liRrcs-sion,  What  I  started  lo  s:iy  was,  that  ,Iames 
Hinton,  being  a  doetoi  himself.  umhI  to  ;;ive  I.,  iraiiiofl 
mirsin?  even  a  higher  rank  than  the  practice  .if  medi.  ni-. 
He  wondered  indeed  how  any  woman  ■•ould  condescend 
to  be  a  doctor  who  had  the  chance  of  being  a  nnrse. 
He  used  to  say,  "  When  a  commonplace  young  man  says, 
'  I  want  to  be  a  doctor,'  1  say,  '  very  well,'  becau.se  I  dare- 
''  :  '  ■  >■  i  i  >  well  enough.  And  if  a  commonplace  girl 
'  ''  '  '  '  '  ■■■  doctor,  I  take  it  f<ir  granted  she  will  do  well 
enotgh  too.  But  if  a  girl  says,  '  t  want  to  be  a  nurse,' 
I  begin  to  consider  whether  she  has  the  rc(|uisite  qualifi- 
cations." 

Ho  high  an  ideal  miglit  be  alarming,  might  bo  discour- 
aging, were  it  not  that  it  calls  for  just  those  special  fpialities 
of  character  which  are  most  "  true  womanly."  for  gentleni'ss, 
and  sympathy,  and  patience,  and  tact,  and  all  that  is  wrapt 
up  in  the  heart  of  motherhood. 
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kno,n  by  these  characteri.ti  i  Jt  ./ TV"'- "P^^'o'-y 
«cknov,ledged  fact  that  .crow  thl  i  n  '"''*"""'  «" 
«re  generally  preferred      iT      I       '  ^'"^'^'""'  """^es 

because  the/have  i,t.v'„r  "  """  '""'  '"''  '" 
power,  this  reserve  f.rcei„?o?  "'"''■•  '"*  t^is  staying 
tense  and  highly  Jr  S  "rv  ''  "  ''"'''  '"""  "  '"^ 
-r.  repose  V„.:et  a  1  r  'tTe^^^'r '  ""'  '"'"^ 

ri"-— ---s^s:t^^- 
w^::we:e:Se:xs:s;v^^''""''''^'»'''"'- 
in  Canada,  where  thing'TrTst'""'""^*''^'"  """> 
rough;  where  our  roads  in  a  f,  f™  *""'"  '"'  '"  "-o 
»ense,  a,,  full  of  "  eahot's  "  a„ T'  "'  ^*"  "^  '"  "  '"«™' 

bumped  about  if  ^1  T  7  "'  '""^  '"  •>«  """^fully 
England,  where  the  roads  I  "  ""'  '''"■  ''  ^^  '- 
afford  to  be  more  rig  dthtwH  r™''  """^  '^'^  ««" 
and  conscientious  n^  117,  ^  ,?''''  f'  "  ^'"""'"' 
venous  illness  of  a  near  relatil 7  ^  "'^'''  ''"t^  '»  'he 

of  adaptability,  ^re  y to'  T"'  '"'*"'•' "^ ''>'» '"ok 
how  many  hour,  to  the  ml  tT  "™'  ""'*  '"'^  <^''«'or 
-orningthepatientindignant Lt  r"";  """"  '''^'-  -"-- 
"•ent,  she  had  not  slept  haftw'"""  ""'""  '"P^"'"'- 
•luiet  With  her  eyes'shut  Tb^' ^'^  ""'"'"'^  ""■" 
position,  she  knew  by  the  hJ.t  ™'n«ained   her 

the  patient  felt  her  pre  enee   nti"!,""''  '"  ""■     ^'  'a^t 
«hut  her  eyes  at  night  Tn.!  "'""''''^'«'  »hewas  afraid  to 
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''7oJV.7\T:  r?  "f  ""  "'^^  '"equalities  of  o„r 
acts  and  the  defects  of  our    qualities.       But    I    feel 

dri  is  her  out  of  what  some  might  call  our  national  .le- 
fects-<,ur  lack  of  order  and  method,  of  attention  o  J  tir 
our    through-other    way   of   doing   things;    wherea     t'e 

Btantly  called  mto  exercise  by  the  conditions  of  life  in  a 
country  where  all  is  in  the  making 

pride  'III  le  HH  """'"'"'  ''""  """  "''"  «  ?-""-"« 
of  ther  h-T  .t""'"  °"'''  «"  ^"">  *°-''''y  to  'he  work 
of  »'■«•■•  h.gh  callmg.     Of  all  work  it  is  true  that  "the 

sZnl  .'  H  '  '  r:  1 """''  "^  "^^  "'"'"^^"""•^'  '^  f'^'iS 

srength.     Happily  to-day,  under  the  improved  conditio™ 

said    hat  ,f  the  work  .s  great,  so  also,  in  ways  that  can,  ,^ 
be  told,  IS  the  joy  of  the  reward. 


AT  A  PUBUC  MEETING  IN  THE  BOARD  OF  TKADE  BUII  D- 
ING,    WHEN   IT    WAS    RESOLVED   TO   ESTABL  SH   TH^ 

TH™NT^™J'°^  -^'-^-.    Hr™™^ 
THE  COUNTERS  OF  .MINTO  BEING  PRESENT. 

rhvll'.^ir""'.  '"""'^  ""  '""^  '^'''"'  "f  'he  old  nursery 
rhyme.     If  you  try  and  don't  succeed,  try,  try,  try  again  ^ 

M  ntt^al    ^ZZ  '^r^'^^'^-of  Charity  Organization  in 
Montreal.     They  tned  and  failed.     But  their  effort  was 
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not  thrown  away  for  it  set  us  thinking  towaids  it,  and  by 
its  very  failure  emphasized  for  us  the  three  conditions  most 
essential    to    its    success.     Let  me  touch  very  briefly  on 
these  three  conditions.    First,  though  I  say  it,  it  must  have 
women  in  it.     I  think  there  were  no  women,  at  least  none 
worth  mentioning,  connected  with  that  first  effort.    It  must 
have  women  in  it,  and  the  reason  why  is  that  woman  has  or 
should  have  more  than  man  those  two  qualities  which  form 
the  title  of  Miss  Austen's  well-known  novel,  "  Sense  and 
Sensibility."      I  should  hesitate  to  say  to  such  an  audi- 
ence as  this  that  woman  has  absolutely  more  sense  than 
man,  because  some  one  might  rise  up  and  confront  me  with 
the  question  and  answer  in  somebody's  catechism  (I  think  he 
was  a  bishop  or  an  archbishop)  which  ran, "  What  is  woman? 
A  creature  who  cannot  reason,  and  pokes  the  fire  from  the 
top."     But  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  woman  has 
more   sense  than   man   relatively    to  dollars   and    cents. 
And  this  is  only  natural,  for  she,  being  a  creature  of  allow- 
ances and  pin-money,  has  always  had  to  cut  her  coat  to  fit 
the  cloth.     Whereas  man  being  a  lordly  creature  slashes 
away  at  the  cloth   on   the   comfortable   assumption  that 
there's  always  more  to  be  had  when  wanted— and  some- 
times there  is  and  the  coat  is  all  the  better  for  it;  :.ut  some- 
times there  isn't!    Then  woman  has  or  should  have  more 
sensibility  than  man,  and    sense  with    sensibility  should 
make  her  charity's  best  ministrant.     So  ever  since  the  first 
Charity  Organization  Society  was  established  thirty  years 
ago  in  the  City  of  London,  when  a  woman,  Miss  Octavia  Hill, 
was  one  of  its  chief  promoters,  it  has  been  largely  dependent 
for  some  of  its  best   and   highest  work   on    the  personal 
services  of  women. 
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Then,  the  second  condition  of  success:  Its  governing  board 
must  be  composed  largely  of  business  men,  men  of  affairs. 
This  will  be  readily  believed  when  it  is  understood  what 
charity  organization  really  is— not  a  new  charity,  jut  a 
co-ordinating  of  existent  charity,  a  system  whereby  all 
who  are  engaged  in  charitable  work  may,  if  they  will,  com- 
municate with  each  other,  so  that  what  each  does  may  fit  in 
as  part  of  a  whole,  and  there  may  be  neither  gaps  nor  over- 
lapping. No  such  medium  at  present  exists.  Without  it, 
it  is  self-evident  that  charity,  especially  :ndividual  charity, 
must  be  largely  indiscriminate,  ineffectual,  wastef:  ..  What 
is  wanted  is,  that  business  men  should  think  it  worth  their 
while  as  citizens  to  put  into  charity  those  same  principles  of 
order,  economy  and  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  which 
characterize  all  successful  business! 

The  third  condition  of  success  may  seem  a  very  simple 
one,yet  it  is  the  most  important  of  all,  perhaps  I  may  add  th,; 
only  one  that  is  still  to  seek.  It  is  that  everyone  should 
make  use  of  it.  This  is  all.  Does  it  not  seem  a  simple 
condition?  Perhaps  it  is  just  because  it  is  so  simple  that 
people  will  throw  all  kinds  of  complexities  into  it.  Please 
remember  (for  you  are  sure  to  be  asked)  these  two  things 
about  Charity  Organization.  1st,  there  is  no  such  word  as 
affiliation  in  its  Constitution.  2nd,  far  from  claiming  any 
authority  over  charitable  societies  or  individuals,  it  seeks 
only  to  be  the  servant  of  alt.  It  does  not  even  force  its 
services  on  any,  but  is  there  at  call— there  to  be  used,  and 
its  use  is  to  enquire  into  the  cases  of  all  poor  persons  who 
may  apply  to  it  or  may  be  sent  to  it,  to  refer  these  to  the 
proper  sources  of  relief,  if  any,  or,  failing  such,  to  organize 
means  for  their  assistance  and  recovery.     All  that  it  asks 
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"  *''.''*  """«  "»  "ffi^e  is  open  noon,  should  give  without 
-qu,„„g;  that  everyone  should  realize  that  to'gi^e      kl 

caJoTtTte'T"  "'  "'  ''"'"'"  '''"'"'-'  '"'  ■- 
oases  out  of  ten  does  a  positive  wrong.   Indiscriminate  alms 

puts  a  prem,um  on  deception.     The  sadder  the  tale  oft^ 
the  mo     p.^ ,,,  i   i^_  ^,^  ,_^_.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^       ^^  ^  .often 

more  piteous  and  more  pious. 

We  all  know  many  cases  in  point.     We  hear  from  another 
city  of  a   woman  who    has  buried  her  husband  seventeen 
fmes.  He  is  still  going  about  and  able  ,„  enjoy  his  Zner  " 
know  of  a  woman  here  who  has  had  her  baby  baptised  fiv 
tnnes  inorder  to  establish  a  claim  onfive  paiishes.     But  I 

B 'r  .on  Te  7  '  T'"""'  "°^  ™"'"  ^^  '"^  *»"  "-h 
oJ.  V  f """  "^  ^™"''  "^  "">  ""ject  of  Charity 
Orgam.at.on.  It  is  only  a  means,  albeit  a  very  necessarv 
means  to  the  end  that  pauperism  may  be  cured  and  h„"t 
poverty  relieved.  What  we  would  emphasize  is  tht-tha 
so  long  as  we  have  no  central  office  of  enquiry  we  sM  ' 

of  enquiry    the  cases  of    the  really  needy  poor  will   be 
largely  overlooked.       Shall  we     or   shall    we    not      ave 

i^,^    ,  ""'  "''"^y-  ""^  "'"'"t'^ble  society    the 

md.vidual  citizen,  to  decide.  Charity  OrganizatLn  can 
not  succeed  as  the  fad  of  a  few,  nor  can  it  be  forced  on  a 
commumty.       The    furtherance    of    the   cler^vth. 

hL  '    *"'  """•  *''™-     I^t  them  remember  before 

deciding  that  it  is  no  new  untried  venture.     Hundrl  o^ 

.uch  societiesexistto^ayinEuropeandAmericaandfom 
11  comes  the  same  testimony   of  pauperism   cheeked   o" 
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redeemed,  of  truer  and  more  helpful  relations  between  rich 
and  poor,  of  stronger  because  more  combined  effort  for  the 
general  good. 

Does  not  the  call  come  to  us  clearly  to-day?  Men  and 
women,  citizens  of  this  beautiful  city,  members  of  a  com- 
mumty  whose  varied  character  should  not  divide  us  but 
only  make  our  lives  niore  rich  and  full,  shall  we  not  now  go 
forward  together,  one  in  that  unity  of  spirit  so  beautifully 
set  forth  ,n  the  manual  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul: 

"The  title  of  the  poor  to  our  commiseration  is  their 
poverty  itself.     Jesus  Christ  came  to  redeem  and  save  all 
men,  Greeks  as  well  as  Jews,  barbarians  as  well  as  Romans 
We  will  not  discriminate  more  than  did  He  between  those 
whom  suffermg  and  misery  have  visited." 

Yes,  one  in  this  spirit  of  unity,  because  one  in  the  Infinite 
Love. 


HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUKEN  : 
May  it  please  Youh  Majesty, -We,  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  Canada,  a  Society  having  for  its  aim  the 
better  application  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  for  its  members 
al  women  within  Your  Majesty's  Canadian  realm  who  will 
ollow  and  embrace  that  aim,  would  add  our  tribute  to 
that  worid-wide  expression  of  loyalty  and  devotion  which 
It  13  the  joy  and  privilege  of  your  subjects  to  render  to  Your 
Majesty,  on  the  happy  occasion  of  the  completion  of  the 
60th  year  of  your  beneficent  reign.  Your  Majesty's  reign 
1.  'S  been  marked  by  a  material  and  social  progress  un- 
paraUeled  m  any  age  of  the  world.     The  ocean  has  become 
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towards  a  permanent  n  ^f^'^''^'  ^'^'^^  the  movement 
British  Emp'^n  s  ifiear:  :""^'"  ^"  ""^'^  "'  *"« 
of  the  supreme  part  "vhieh  tL  R  .'T  "°"^"''"'>''-.  ""d 
in  the  history  of  nations  !n,Mh  J  '"^  ''"^  >'*'  ">  '"'fi" 
thismovement  to"  Z  'I  l"'':'""''"''"'''"'^-  Y«'' 
outcome  of  a  larBeMmll"       ,      "?^^ ''  *"■*  '^^  ^'^^  ""d 

tion  of  a  unit:rd  riy  ?::'  r  ''T  "^  '*"''  "''"«■^'- 

binding  the  nations  of  ,h?  '"V™''^'"">ding  all  difference, 
a  singl^  human  .ri;^^^^^^^^^^^  *"-''"<'-'>  "^  ™en  in 
with   ever-^rowins   ;„  °„    r    ^  "J"'*-'"' ^^'^n  has, 

thoughts  an-ddria;:::"^'-   ^'""'   ''■'   ''"'™'«''   '"« 

t  JiTof  trftrS'"'.^^^ "' '''- ''- ''-  ^-'-  o' 

tended,  and  men  h  ve  Le  n  inTh  ""''/"""'^^'l  "ave  been 
brotherhood  the  key  tolu  "';'/-™''™«on  of  the  human 
.ood  of  the  ind  il  nd  tr:  T"'' ""'  '''  ''''''' 
movement  and  inherent  to  i         t  '""'''""'  ""'^  '^'' 

advance  in  though,  and  "    ."  ""*'"  '"'^  '"'""entous 

ideals  and  enlarge  h  pTs'siZI  'f  '"  "  ''^'^''*^'"'''  '^^ 
Wider  sphere  of  use  ^7' 'a  .r™"'"-  ^"' '"''>''' 
to  women  no  service  is  Ire  h  -1,"°"  "^^PP-'^  "?«" 

in  its  results  than  tha  7l^T"T  "  """"  '^'^^^^'^ 
which  Your  Majesty  has  done  "'?  """'^^'^  """'"^ 
mote-one  which  has  h.  ""'''  '"  ^'^^^*«  =""1  P^"" 

'ished  in  IncUa  a  "  :"^T""^°^^^"'^^''-'^-'^^'- 
the  British  Isles  Ind  in  r      T  ''     ''^"''''  ""^  ^*"«h  in 

its  associatio„':iry:,tr  ^""  ^^^  "^  "---^  -^^ 
prot^Zf!Sl;irr''  '"-r '-  ">^  ^'-^  --^ 

great  empire,  we  would  tender  the  expression 
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of  our  unswerving  loyalty  and  devotion.  As  women,  we 
would  acknowledge  our  peculiar  debt  to  Your  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  whose  wisdom  in  judgment,  charities  of  heart  and 
purity,  simplicity  and  fortitude  of  personal  life,  have  set 
our  womanhood  on  high,  crowned  and  enthroned.  That 
the  Di.me  blessing  may  rest  upon  Your  llo.st  Gracious 
Majesty  now  and  ever  is  the  earnest  prayer  of 

(Signed)  Ishbkl  Abkhdke.v, 

President 


TO  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  M.4JES1Y  QUEEN  AI.K.KAVDRA 
I-ROM  THE  WOMEN  OF  CAN.XD.i  : 
May  it  please  Youh  Majesty,— 

As  women  of  Canada,  we  would  huniblv  convev  to  His 
Majesty  King  Edward  VII,  and  to  you  his  Illustrious  Con- 
sort, through  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  Canada 
our  sincere  congratulations  on  your  accession  to  the  throne' 
and  the  assurance  of  our  perpetual  love  and  fealty 

We  have  the  greater  confidence  in  making  this  approach 
by  ..ason  of  the  gracious  message  sent  by  ourlate  belo  d 
Sovereign  Lady,  Queen  Victoria,  on  the  seventh  day  of  July 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  to  the  National  Coun 

ions  T"  "'  '''"'""''  "  "^P''"^^  '"  •'  ■"  -ng-tula- 
■ons  on  the  completion  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  Her  Majes- 
ty s  reign^  Words  fail  us  to  tell  of  our  love  for  her.  We 
praise  God  for  her  long  and  glorious  reign,  and  we  enshrine 
her  ,n  our  hearts  as  one  who  bore,  through  a  long  tale  of 
years,  as  Queen  and  Woman,  a  stainless  sceptre 

m  all   parts  of  your  dominions  by  the  breadth  of  your 
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sympathies  and  by  your  many  activities  for  the  general 
good  You  have  long  been  held  in  honour  for  the  untiring 
devofon  and  the  constant  self-forgetfulness  with  which 
you  have  fulfilled  the  onerous  duties  devolving  on  you 

IVZ  '"Tr'"*^  '™'""'^'  ^^  '^'  advancing  years  of  ou; 
ate  beloved  Queen,  «d  as  we  thank  God  for  her,  so  we  pray 
that  this  Empire  may  long  enjoy  the  beneficent  rule  of  His 
Gracious  Majesty,  and  of  you  his  Illustrious  Consort. 


TO  HEU  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUCHESS  OF  CORNWAI I 
AND  YORK  : 

May  it  please  Your  Roval  Highness,— 

The  Members  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  of 
Canada  venture  to  approach  Your  Royal  Highness  with 
glad  and  loyal  greetings  on  this  happy  occasion  of  your 
visit  to  Canada. 

The  Socieiy  to  which  we  belong  is  representative  of  all 
women  within  this  broad  Dominion;  the  welcome  which 
It  extends  is  a  message  from  the  women  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West,  from  those  that  dwell  in  the  broad  prairie  lands 
on  the  coast  of  great  seas,  or  in  populous  cities.  Various 
as  IS  the  country  of  their  birth  or  their  adoption  are  the 
women  of  this  Council,  yet  are  they  bound  together  by  a 
common  allegiance,  by  their  fealty  to  one  Sovereign  by 
their  part  in  one  great  Empire,  by  their  consecration  to 
that  Idea  of  spiritual  unity,  of  which  the  British  Empire 
is  at  once  the  realization  and  the  pledge. 

And  as  the  women  of  the  Council  strive  to  fulfil  the  law 
of  service,  to  further  the  harmonious  development  of  this 
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complex  Canadian  people,  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between 
aU  who  claim  the  high  privilege  of  British  subjects,  and 
"to  establish  relations  among  mankind,"  they  are  upheld 
by  those  illustrious  examples  of  pure  and  lofty  womanhood 
set  forth  by  Her  Late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  of  ever  blessed 
memory,  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra,  and  by  Her 
Late  Royal  Highness  the  much-beloved  Duchess  of  Tcck. 

To  you  and  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall  and  York  we  offer  the  tribute  of  our  loyalty  and  de- 
votion, our  hope  that  your  journey  through  Canada  may  b« 
to  you  as  pleasant  an  experience  as  it  will  be  to  us  a 
treasured  memory,  and  our  earnest  wish  that  all  glory  and 
honour  may  ever  attend  that  great  Sovereignty  which  you 
now  represent  among  us. 


AT  A  COUNCIL  MEETING  ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE  DEPARTURE 
FROM  CANADA  OF  THEIK  EXCELLENCIES  THE  GOV- 
ERNOR GENERAL  AND  THE  COUNTESS  OK  ABERDEEN. 

Your  Excellency, — 

1  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  the  Resolu- 
tion. And  yet  something— perhaps  it  is  my  Scottish  descent 
—makes  it  difficult  for  me  to  express  what  most  I  feel. 

Five  years  ago  Your  Excellency  came  among  us.  Neariy 
five  years  ago  you  addressed  the  inaugural  meeting  of  this 
Local  Council.  Time  speeds  fast  and  it  hardly  seems  so 
long,  but  these  five  years  in  the  intimacy  of  united  work 
have  been  long  enough  to  give  us  all  large  opportunity  to 
know  each  other,  to  know  each  other  under  the  surface  in  a 
way  that  is  hardly  possible  in  ordinary  social  life,  and  so 
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Your  Excellency,  though  the  nobility  of  your  life  «nd  pur- 
pose are  apparent  to  all,  we  women  of  the  Council  feel  that 
we  are  privileged  to  know  you  best.  Yes,  we  know  best  your 
gentleness  and  kindness,  your  unflagging  powers  of  atten- 
tion,  your  untiring  patience.  As  chairwoman  at  our  meet- 
ings your  powers  of  endurance  must  often  have  been  severe- 
ly taxed,  yet  you  have  never  been  impatient,  you  have 
never  by  word  or  ,lecd  betrayed  either  weariness  or  vexa- 
t.on  of  spirit.  And  that  we  women  of  the  Council  have 
never  fallen  out  over  our  differences  of  opinion-no,  though 
there  have  been  among  us  at  times  even  extreme  differences 
of  opmion,  must  be  largely  attributed  to  the  wise  and  equal 
judgment  and  the  long  suffering  of  our  President. 

And  then.  Your  Excellency,  though  others  see  and  recog- 
mze  your  unwearied  persistence  in  good,  we  know  best 
what  It  IS  that  makes  you  strong  to  work  and  wait      We 
know  that  it  is  indeed  that  faith  which  car  remove  moun- 
tams;  the  faith  that  if  we  work  together  with  God   "  what- 
soever is  willed  is  done:  "faith  which,  though  itdoesr.r 
make   us   insensible   to   disappointment,  or  less   keen    . 
appreciate  success,  or   less  sad  sometimes  over  immedi  '<. 
failure,  yet  enables  us  to  go  on;  the  faith  that  though  now 
as  heretofore  the  Kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  obser- 
vation, yet  it  is  ever  coming,  it  shall  be  realised  in  that 
God's  instant  men  call  years." 

Your  Excellency,  your  life  among  us  during  these  five 
years  has  been  that  of  one  who  counts  nothing  too  great  to 
give,  whether  of  tinr  talents,  trouble,  rest  of  mind  and 
body.  If  in  so  doin^  one  may  by  but  a  little  help  to 
bring  in  that  Kingdom.  For  you,  as  for  others  it 
cannot  always  be  an  easy  choice,  the  choice  between  the 
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life  of  ease  „n,l  ,he  life  of  chivalry.     The  wo.l.  „f  j„„„ 
thaf  n    '"'. ;"  ^^'•"   '"   <""   "ean.  „f  aH  when  I...  J 
h.    all  h,,  I,  e  he  ha,  been  .ormen.od  between  ,he.l,.sire 
^.   icurea.   ahap,,vlife.an,l,he   »en.se  „f   the  ,e    i 
human  cry   the  ery   of  orime  that   .„,.,   be  re,i.,e,|  an  1 
overcot^e  the  cry  of  „,i,ery  that  n.„t  be  ..occur         S 
eame  cho.ce  .s  before  ,.s  all.     Some  choose  one  .L  a„J 
Bome  another.      Tho«e   who   choo.se   the   loi.nre      , ,   t  ^ 
happy  bfe  are  a.,  a  role  le.,  criticise.1.     Hut  can  we  ,bu 
«-hK.h.the  better  choice,  with  whom   we  would  cii„ 
our  lot-more  wluch  is  the  happiest  life,  f,.r  ,hou,h  „  i" 
ho.e  wd,o  seek  the  Kin„lom  who  sulTer  mo.<,.  it  w^,    he 

Z  """r:'",'"^-^"  ""■^'  """  «-  -nar...  more  tha-^any 
man  »;  yet  the  love  that  they  ^ive  ,.hall  come  back  multi^ 
Phed,  ami  «„me  day,  .,me  day  they  shall  have  beauty  r 
ashes,  od  of  joy  f„r  grief. 

Your  E..cellency,  even  in  the  here  and  now,  our  Council 
has  had  ,tB  joy  of  acl.ievement,  its  tangible  and  recognized 
results,  Now  that  our  hea.l  is  taken  from  us  „^  ha  •« 
our  anxtettes  for  the  time  to  be,  but  our  hope  is  sti  1 1  ^o 
orward.  And  of  this  we  are  very  sure,  that  we  women  of 
Canada  that  Canada  it.self,  will  always  be  the  better  "rthe 
spmtual  .nfluence  of  the  Council  Idea.  Perhaps  we  c-.n  o 
bter  express  that  idea,  or  the  farewell  that  trembles  ,n 
our  Ip,  to-day,  than  in  the  words  of  that  saint  of  song 
(  hristina  Cosetti:  *' 

"  Lord,  make  us  all  iove  all. 
That  when  we  meet,  even 
Myriads  ,,f  earth's  myriads  at  Thy  Bar 
We  may  be  glad,  as  all  true  lovers  are 
Who,  having  parted,  count  re-union  sweet  " 
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ADDRIXS  AT  A  FAHEWKI.L  DANQUET  TO  THEIH  KXCEI- 
LENC11J8  IN  THE  WINI)8(JU  HALL. 

To  Htr  Bxctlkmjr  tbt  Couateu  of  Abtrdetn  : 

YouH  ExcELLKNcy, — 

Amiil  the  wulfsprpnil  regret  nt  your  departure,  we  the 
women  of  Mimtreiil  wnuW  btii  ;r  1 1  you  our  si)ecial  tribute 
of  gratitude,  admiration,  and  e.<teem. 

Knowing  Your  Kxcellency 'a  dislike  to  personal  laudation, 
we  shall  be  silent  as  to  much  which  it  is  in  our  hcurl.s  to  say, 
and  shall  ''well  only  on  that  high  ideal  of  womanhood 
which  you  have  set  Ixjfore  us. 

In  V'.UT  first  public  utterance  you  spoke  of  the  Woman's 
Mi;-  -on  as  being  in  the  highest  and  broadest  .sen.se  "  Mother- 
i,-';!,"  and  of  the  Home  as  her  peculiar  .sphere  and  creation. 
In  your  own  family  life,  with  its  consecraterl  affections, 
its  simplicity,  its  perfect  accord,  we  have  seen  and  felt 
this  ({ueenly  power  of  the  woman  "  within  the  gales." 
And  "without  the  gates  "  also, /.here  "onleri.s  mcjie  difficult, 
distrea.s  more  in-minenl,  loveliness  more  rare,"  we  have 
seen  your  compassionate  hancb-  stretched  forth  to  uplift 
the  fallen,  to  comfort  the  Vmjkon-hearted,  to  "mother" 
the  little  ones,  to  make  homes  f..r  those  that  are  homeless. 
So  have  we  realized  more  ful'y,  through  the  power  of  your 
life  and  words,  that  our  nob.'est  service,  our  supreme  i)re- 
rogative,  as  women,  is  to  make  actual  for  our  own,  and 
possible  for  others,  the  true  Ideal  of  the  Home. 

In  social  life,  also,  you  have  taught  us;  for  in  you  we 
have  seen  exemplified  the  unworldliness  of  the  "  woman 
of  the  world,"  that  she,  as  the  very  name  implies,  is  not 
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"exclusive  "  but  "inolu9iv«  "  .11  ._u  .    . 

th.es,  HKle  ,n  her  views,  earnest  ami  K.lerunt 

Your  action  in  public  life  has  its  le.ss.ms  t,m;  f„r  throuirh 
the  part  tha,  you  hav.  ,  .ken  .here,  we  lean,    ha     ,       f.J 
woman  i,  i„,lee,l  no,  a  ■•  new  woman."  b,i,  a  croat,  re    f   he 
present  an.l  .he  pas,.     Of  ,he  pas,,  because  I™        J 
more     an  man  recognize,  ••  ,he  grea,ne«,  ,ha,  ,he  • 

law  ami  order  once  solemnly  established,"  an.l  revcrenc 
HocordinKly;  of  ,he  present,  be,.au.se  of  her  rea.lv  res,  i 
«.veness    through  which  she  realises  the  ncc.U  of  her  ,i^ 

eart  of  the  cen.une.,,  bears  us  onwar,l  ,„  the  time  that 
.»  to  be,  when  fio.l  shall  make  all  things  new 

.ried      Be,"  """'"  ."•'  '"'""  '--""-V  -"  'ake  for 
granted      Believe  us,  tha,,  ,l,„ugh   vou  go,  ,he  spiri,  of 

your    i^and  words  Will  remain  With  us!"  and  marU 
en"  u  es  '    '"  ''"'"  ""'   ""''  «"  '"■^'"™*'""  '"at 


ADDRESS  ATA  FAUEVVELL  10  HEH  EXCEr.LKNCV  OV  HPH 
"KPAR-n-RE  FRO,,  CANADA,  KRO.M  TUKV^,^^''' 
ORDER  OF   NURSES  IN  .MO.VTREAI.. 
To  Her  Excclkncjr  the  Cantos  of  Minto  ■ 
YOUII    ExrELLENCY, 

for"^!,"""!''  '''""  ■""""  "^""^  ""'*  "•«  *""«  "™-^  near 
or  your  departure  from  Canada.     During  the  si.  year, 

■nterest  in  all  that  concerns  the  Canadian  people;    our 
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system  of  education,  our  winter  sports,  our  works  of 
charity,  have  been  benefited  by  your  personal  sympathy 
and  efforts.  Conspicuous  among  your  claims  upon  our 
gratitude  is  the  service  which  you  have  rendered  to  the 
Victorian  Order  of  Nurses.  In  the  great  West  much  has 
been  done  throuj^h  the  "  Lady  Minto  Fund  "  to  meet  the 
need  of  skilled  help  in  sickness  by  the  erection  of  Cottage 
Hospitals;  while  the  raising  of  a  Central  Endowment  Fund 
has  given  an  assured  future  to  the  Order,  and  made  pro- 
vision not  only  for  an  extension  of  the  Cottage  Hospital 
work,  but  also  for  the  steady  progress  of  trained  district 
nursing  in  cities  and  country  places  throughout  the 
Dominion.  For  this  and  other  benefits  your  name  will  be 
held  in  grateful  and  enduring  memory,  even  as  we  trust 
that  the  esteem  and  "  good-will  "  which  ^'our  Excellencies 
have  won  during  your  residence  amongst  us  will  ever  make 
Canada  a  happy  recollection  to  you. 

Wishing  you  and  your  family  all  blessing  and  felicity, 
we  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  ourselves, 

I'resident. 

Vice-President. 

Vice-President. 

Honorary  Secretarie*. 

Honorary  Treasurer. 

Members  of  f-e  Board  of  Governors  and  of  the  several 
Local  Associations,  District  Committees  and  Hos- 
pital Poards. 


March  17th,  1904. 
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TO  QUEEN  MARGHEKITA,  ON  THE  ASSASSINATION  OF 
KINCi  HUMBERT,   1900. 

Resolved,  That  we  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  of 
Canada,  now  assembled  in  the  City  of  Montreal  do  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  profound  sympathy  with  Her 
Majrs.y,  the  Queen  Margherita  of  Italy,  in  the  Rrievous 
bereavement  which,  on  the  29th  <lav  of  Julv  1900  was 
sustained  by  her  family  and  the  people  of  Italy:  a  loss 
wh,ch  carried  sorrow  and  bewilderment  among  all  nations 
w-here  he  who  had  been  struck  by  the  base  and  cruel  hand 
of  anarchy  was  esteemed  for  his  personal  and  kingly  quali- 
ties, for  his  sincere  love  of  his  subjects,  ami  for  "his  un- 
wearied efforts  to  promote  their  welfare 

And  further,  be  it  reso).  .,1,  that  this  expression  of  sym- 
pathy be  recorded  and  forwarde,!  to  Her  Majesty,  together 
with  the  assurance  of  our  continued  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  hes  distinguished  House  and  the  great  country 
over  which  it  rules,  so  long  allied  to  England  bv  bonds  of 
amitv. 


TO  M,«.  Mckinley,  on  the  assassination  of  presi- 
BENT  Mckinley  in  the  year  imi. 

Dear  Mrs.  McKi.vley: 

We  pray  you  to  accept  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  vour 
rteep  affliction. 

As  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  Canada 
we  mourn  with  your  Nation  for  the  loss  which  it  has  sus- 
ained  in  the  removal  of  its  chose^i  leader  and  representa- 
tive head.     We  share  the  grief  and  bewilderment  which  his 
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taking  away  and  the  manner  of  it  have  brought  to  a  great 
and  prosperous  people.  We  realize  that  the  loss  is  not  only 
to  the  Nation  which  he  so  worthily  represented,  but  is  in 
very  truth  a  world  calamity.  And  we  pray  the  God  of 
Nations  that  He  will  lead  His  peoples  even  through  this 
bereavement  to  a  truer  conception  and  a  fuller  realization 
of  that  perfect  liberty  which  consists  in  obedience  to  the 
perfect  law.  So  shall  the  death  of  one  of  America's  best 
men  and  greatest  statesmen  call  us,  like  the  death  of  the 
Divine  Master,  whose  last  words  were  echoed  in  his  own, 
to  that  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness  which  alone 
is  civilization. 

Before  your  personal  sorrow  we  are  liushed.  He  whose 
love  and  tender  care  have  been  with  you  through  the 
years,  whose  strength  was  as  a  staff  to  lean  upon,  whose 
sympathy  made  full  the  joys  of  life  and  lightened  its 
inevitable  sorrows,  has  been  taken  from  you  at  a  stroke! 
What  can  we  say,  then,  save  this— that  his  love,  though  he 
has  been  taken  from  your  side,  is  with  you  still,  and  that 
the  Divine  Love  will  surely  sustain  you  on  your  solitary 
path,  until  in  its  embrace  all  that  we  love<l  and  lost  is  for- 
ever restored. 
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ADDRESS   OF  WELCOME   TO  THEIK   EXCELLEN- 
CIES  THE    GOVERNOR  GENERAL    AND 
THE    COUNTESS    GREY,    CHA- 
TEAU DE  RAMEZAY 

1905 

I  have  been  aske,l  to  tell  Your  Exnellenoies  "  in  English  " 
how  much  we  appreciate  the  honour  conferred  on  this 
Society  by  your  presence  here  to-day;  but,  as  we  all 
know,  the  French  language  has  "par  excellence"  the  art 
of  comphment,  that  is.  the  power  to  express  appreciation  in 
a  manner  both  graceful  ami  convincing.  When  an  English- 
man o„  the  other  hand,  tries  to  be  graceful,  he  generallv 
tnes  too  hard,  and  the  result  is  not  satisfactory.     So  I 

£   EvT'  '"r:""P'y  -  "  P'-"  English,"  we  thank 
Your  Excellences  for  being  so  kind  as  to  spare  the  time  out 

between  two  languages,  obvious  but  I  think  not  odious 
pomts  to  the  reason  why  we  felt  justified  in  asking  this  of 
you.  It  IS  because  there  is  attached  to  the  Chateau  a  story 
full  of  romance  and  interest,  and  may  we  not  say  of  prophecy 
for  the  two  peoples  who  have  made  Canada  what  it  is  and 
on  whom  ;ts  desti,  .es  depend.  Many  and  diverse  ar;  the 
scenes  that  these  old  walls  have  witnesscl.     Built   as  we 

illr  '  )".^'r"'  "^  '"'"''"''■  «"-™"  "f  Mont-al 
m  the  days  of  the  F,.nch  Regime,  it  became  after  his  death 
a  centre  of  barter  and  exchange  for  the  Indians,  the  origi- 

fa.th  of  the,r  French  conquerors  ha.l  alreadv  so  wonderfuUv 
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conciliated.  A  little  later  it  became  the  official  residence  of 
the  British  Governors,  and  then  for  a  brief  apar-e  it  was  occu- 
pied as  the  head-quarters  of  the  American  Revolutionary 
army.  For  a  brief  space  only,  for  our  people,  especially  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  stoutly  refused  even  to  consider 
proposals  of  revolt.  And  then  one  hundred  years  after, 
when  the  old  Chateau  was  in  danger  of  being  sold  and 
turned  to  commercial  uses,  a  society,  composed  of  French 
and  English-speaking  Canadians,  bought  and  saved  it.  And 
here  from  week  to  week  tlipy  meet,  peojje  of  two  races 
but  of  a  common  interest  ami  u  common  allegiance,  for  that 
social  intercourse  which  is  the  best  and  surest  way  to 
mutual  understanding,  appreciation  and  sympathy. 

And  so  the  old  Chateau  stands,  a  witness  once  to  the 
loyalty,  the  heroism,  ami  the  enterprise  of  the  men  who 
came  from  two  great  countries  across  the  sea  to  contend 
for  the  possession  of  a  new  land.  A  witness  now  to  the 
growing  rapprochement  of  the  descendants  of  these  two 
peoples,  to  their  gradual  fusion  into  one  undivided  force, 
into  a  great  Canadian  people,  strong  in  unity,  in  inde- 
pemlence,  and  in  fealty  to  the  flag  that  floats  over  "The 
Great  Maritime  Confederation  of  the  World." 

Your  Excellencies,  when  I  say  "  fusion,"  I  do  not  mean 
such  a  merging  as  would  obliterate  differences,  but  rather 
such  a  unison  as  there  is  in  music  where  the  depth  and 
greatness  of  the  harmony  are  to  be  measured  by  the  com- 
plexity arr'  diversity  of  its  parts.  "  An  agreeable  combina- 
tion of  apparent  discords,"  this  is  how  harmony  has  been 
defined  by  the  dictionary.  And  though  the  word  "  dU- 
cords  "  is  hardly  applicable  to  such  differences  of  racial 
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characteristic  as  exist  among  us,  yet  the  unity  which  is 
possible,  which  is  surely  in  process  of  realisation  by  this 
Canadian  people,  presents  to  the  mind  such  a  combination 
of  qualities  of  grace  and  gaiety,  of  savoir  vivre  and  savoir 
faire  with  the  more  sober  virtues  that  are  born  of  the  sense 
of  individual  responsibility,  of  the  ideal  of  chivalry  with  the 
■deal  of  industry  and  commerce,  as  must  some  dav  make 
Canada  one  of  the  noblest  and  fullest  symphonies  in  the 
great  and  complicated  concert  of  the  world 

And  allow  us  to  say.  Your  Excellency,  that  at  this  time 
so  rich  in  possibilities,  your  coming  to  us  has  indeed  been 
opportune. 


A  recent  pliotogrnpli,  1907, 


CLOUDS 

AN  EARLY  ESSAY  WRITTEN  FOR  THE  LITERARY  CLUB 
1883 
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Did  you  look  out  of  your  window  about  8  o'clock  on  this 
23rd  morning  of  February,  1883  ? 

Or,  better  still,  were  you  outside  of  all  windows  and  doors 
in  the  still  sweetness  of  that  early  hour?  If  so,  did  you  look 
up  at  the  clouds— the  radiant,  filmy  clouds    that  swept 
across  the  space  of  heaven,  making  casements  here  and 
there  like  windows  into  the  infinite  blue?    Under  the  low 
roofs  of  the  houses  slept  some  with  "wings  of  aspiration 
furled,"   and  some  went   hastening  down  the  strset  with 
eyes  and  thoughts  all  downwards  bent.     The  sun  ariseth 
and  man  goeth  forth  to  the  toil  and  moil  of  another  day  in 
this  work-a-day  world.     The  clouds  sweep  on  above,  and 
the  round  earth  goes  round,  and  we,  fast  tied  to  its   hard 
gray  back,  walk  our  little  round  on  two  slow  feet,  and  hope 
that  some  day  we,  like  the  clouds,  may  have  wings  to  go 
from  world  to  world  and  to  pierce  the  infinite  heaven! 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Ruskin  is  quite  correct  when  he  says 
that  we  know  little  and  think  less  about  the  clouds.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  I  should  think,  that  many  people 
look  with  more  intense  interest  and  admiration  down  at  their 
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feet,  for  inatanre,  and  the  leathern  trappings  thereon  known 
familiarly  as  boots,  than  they  do  at  the  shape  and  sym- 
metry of  the  clouds  above  their  heads.  But  do  you  think 
the  man  ever  did  exist— I  think  he  was  in  a  magazine,  and 
was  called,  "  The  Man  who  grew  rich  looking  down  " 
(I  read  the  story  very  long  ago  when  I  was  a  child)— who 
always  stood  and  walked  and  did  everything  with  his  eyes 
d,jwn,  and  gathered  a  pile  of  gold,  but  couldn't  tell  what 
colour  the  sky  was  when  he  lay  a-dying?  I  wonder  how  it 
came  out  that  he  really  didn't  know;  and  do  you  think 
besides  that  you  or  I  would  grow  rich  in  the  same  way  if  we 
tried?  It  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  me,  but  I  would  rather 
give  it  up  than  put  it  to  the  proof! 

Quite  true  that  about  the  weatherl  Very  often  it  is  the 
only  sign  we  discern  in  the  sky,  or  care  to  read  there. 
Weather  probabilities  and  our  weather  prophet-what  topics 
for  discussion  have  we  here,  and  after  aU  what  trouble 
might  be  saved  if  we  would  only  store  up  and  act  by  such 
words  of  wisdom  as  we  find  in  the  old  rhyme  : 

"  An  evening  red  and  a  morning  gray 
Are  sure  signs  of  a  fair  day. 
Be  the  evening  gray  and  the  morning  red, 
Put  on  your  hat,  or  you'll  wet  your  head." 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  vulgar  to  the  classical,  and  gee 
whether  in  poetry,  if  not  in  painting— for  Mr.  Ruskin  says 
it  is  not  there— we  find  sign  or  token  that  the  "Old  Masters" 
had  any  of  that  sympathy  with  Nature,  without  which  she 
will  not  unfold  to  us  one  syllable  of  her  hidden  meanings 
and  messages  divine.   We  take  up  Virgil  and  lay  him  down 
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•gain.     What  have  we  found  ?     No  trace  that  star-lit  sky 
or  clomly  ermnment   irr.  into  l,i.,  snul— only  that  they 
looked  in  from  far  to  tell  that  fair  weather  comes  when 
'•  fleecy  clouds  a,-^  strew  the  heavenly  way,"  or  that  showers 
are  abundant  when  "  Luna  with  Wimt  horns  ,l„th  h«l,l  tlie 
dusky  air."    It  may  be  that  men  said  less  than  they  felt 
in  those  days,  in  contrast  with  the  often  superficial  senti- 
raentalism  of  our  self-conscious  age,  but  even  making  this 
allowance  to  the  past,  we  cannot  fail  thankfully  to  recog- 
nize a  great  awakening  that  has  come  to  men.  (,f  later  years 
Art  and  culture  in  their  marked  revival  and  wide-a,.reading 
influence  have  done  much  to  train  ,.„r  eyes  to  see,  our  ears 
to  hear,  our  minds  to  receive,  the  cxqm.site  harmonies  and 
infimte  varieties  of  the  world  that  lies  all  about  us.    Look 
back  through  the  v.sta  of    years,  and  see  our  good  St 
Bernard  on  horseback  one  long  day  by  the  (ienevan  Lake 
and  hear  him  ask  at  night  where  the  lake  might  be     Or 
look  at  Calvin  standing  at  the  meadowed  feet  of  the  wh.te- 
veiled  mountains  of  Switzerland,  look.ng  up  at  their  bended 
faces  without  one  trace  of  emotion  or  thrill  of  delight.  Kx- 
ceptions  tliere  are  of  course. 

There  have  been  in  all  climes  and  ages  souls  in  whom 
Nature  has  found  a  heaven  of  truth  so  clear  that  her 
thousand  glories  have  pa^.'^ed  in  and  rested  there;  and  one 
the  swe.'t  Psalmist  of  Israel,  doubly  gifted  with  feeling 
and  song,  struck  chords  on  his  h.rp-strings  in  answer  to  the 
deep  throbbings  of  Nature's  heart  which  will  resound  to  the 
end  of  time.  To  him  the  universe  was  indeed  "  the 
realized  thought  of  God  "-one  vast  temple  whose  cur- 
tains were  the  shadowing  clouds,  whose  pillars  were    the 
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mighty  mountain,,  .„,  ,he  tK,ams  „f  whce  chamb.™  were 
n  the  watera  .nd  fire  an,l  l.ail,  «n.,w  and  vapour,  wind  and 
..orm,^on  .wft  w.ng  can.e  and  went  a,  it,  angelic  min- 

JL7T  ""."  ,"  """  """''''  ""> «™'"  "-»  "^  'he  great 
pamter,     A  mu„c  he,  at  the  heart  of  all  thing,-,'  we 

his  head  before  the  mystic  song. 

"  Earth's  crammed  with  Heaven 
And  every  common  bush  ahre  vith  God 
Hut  only  he  who  sees  take,  off  hisBhoes," 

1   „  not  the  arfst  who  give,  u,  the  m„,t  finished  portrait 
of  external  form,  without    Roing  dceoer    who  ^ 
a„.,io      Tu        •    •  ^"'"b  "t-eper,  wjio  move,  our 

-ul,.  The  veinmg,  of  the  leaf  may  be  there  in  all  distinct- 
ness and  onerrmg  accuracy,  the  colour,  may  be  on  the 
anvas  as  closely  „,  paint  and  pencil  can  convey  them 
there,  and  yet  .t  ,s  a  lifeless  leaf  and  „  futile  picture-wrong 
at  all  points,  "'ung 

It  was  our  good  fortune  once  in  a  lifetime  to  live  next 
floor  below  an  artist-he  had  been  a  photographer  at  home 
but  wa  now  painting  pictures  abroad.  One  day  he  brough 
h  s  picture  down  an.l  set  it  up  against  the  wall  for  our  own 
eye  and  admiration.  One  could  see  what  it  miyAr  have 
conveyed  to  us -the  vision  of  a  girl,  fair  and  delicate 
sitting  out  in  the  sunshine  and  sweetness  of  a  morning  on  the 
southern  shore;  half  listless,  half  roused  to  hope  a,  the 

heTbrlw  ""An"::""  '"'"■«^-^'-^™  '-d  ">«  and  kissed  on 
her  brow.     All  this  it  might  have  told  and  more,  had  the 
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pointer  been  .ble  to  n,n,prehcn,i  .nd  reveal      Hut  th. 

group  of  on-lookers  stood  and  gazed      At  i    . 

"  How  very  like  the  umbrella  Ir  '"''  """  "'"'  ■ 

True  enough!    The  stick  and  ;••    ,.r«en  ent,  ,. 
were  there  in  fullness  of  perfect!,,...      ;     „,„     l"        T 

had  no,  been  grasped  in  her  -  .,,;„i,i  ,„„,,  ,;"',  ^''« 
natural  consummated  by  the  in„„  .:„,•  .p!: :,:,"'  ^  if 
was  not  there.  '         '  '■  "'"'  •**< 

Tomanalone,  of  all  creatuivH   „,■,,;..,,„  ,      ,• 
twofold    manner,    and    he  who  \v,, I,     i  ,"":;:"";   H 
pnes,  to  translate  her  through  noef-  , „,  ,        '  '  '""''' 

-gotten  all  about  them!   Well,  it  i,  easv  t™:  :^Z 
them  again  for  it  is  from  Cloudland.  '  " 

"Almost  human  in  its  passions 
Almost  spiritual  in  its  tenderness 
Almost  divine  in  its  infinity," 

that  these  messages  seem  to  come  most  clearlv  most  s«cPt 

«neth;S:rmtt;t"riJrtt\""^"- 
we  feel  like  closing  our  eyes  and  floating  a    a     „:;'""'"' 
-d  yet  it  is  in  matching  them  some  i^s ",  at  :  "'c'e 
seems  to  come  from  their   land    to  tell  ,„    1  , 
dreaming  and  to  bid  us  awake        n  ,  "'  "" 

do  most  of  us  dream  ou    If        We    re  Zt^^' /I  "''""' 
With  a  certain  momentum  thro  Ji:::r::;r::t:t: 
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«-hi„g  b„„iancies.  aL  te M IT"'  T"'"*'"''  -<» 
"11  for  granted.     The  man  ,"      "  '"^  '»'«'  '* 

himself  than  the  child-h.M"  "    ^^''*''  ■""■""  ™"^"«"'  ^f 
P-pose  in  himself  and  i;  the  Z'Z  """'''    "^^'"'P^  "^  « 

17  1  ,  .  "  ^^^  seem  to  be 

»"<'  Cat  it.  ri,e  and  des.im  u     ""'  ''^^  '"'■'  "  ''""™«. 

Winds  are  hurrving    r       llth  T"     '''"'  '"""^'^  -^ 

-  he  dip.  d,„vn  behind    h",,,      ""'■  """  '''  «-"'  -- 
though,.  c.o.e  over  to  V^ '"!'^2  '^  T"""  '"""•  ^"=' 
,.,„.,.  """  his  very  far  off." 

.yc;''™""f/*«PPi"«'v-est»-ar,l- 

f«e«ho.hns  together  roam 

*^ere  in  th,s  place  the  guests  of  Chan™." 
And  so  we  'onk  f<i  fi 

upon  our  faces  t   ,;:":;  "Tf ' ''""  "^  '"«  ■'«''*  ^""^ 
hope.  '""'''P'^"'''"  each  other  softly  of  a 

^v^::t:;^ei;:::Ct;:"^^'°"''---- 

■•'"udy  skv   at    noon  d"'  '  ^'^  ""^  ^f^<^*^  "f  » 

'andscapeliesall    eX^:,,hL'i;t"":r  '''''"'■     ^""^ 
■en.thened  gleams  and'd:etS:r  rXT.'   "'" 

•^na  nave  you  not 


ut  effort, 
'ents  and 
J  take  it 
iscious  :>{ 
aps  to  a 
him,  but 


feeling, 
bourne, 
ills  and 
at  sun, 
itl,  and 
iroff." 


t  falls 
>■  of  a 
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of  a 
The 
with 
not 
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often  looked  and  wondered  to  see   the  liv»i 

these  bw  levels   that  no^^i  as  a  child,  living  on 

the  clouds,  and  what  a  ha™  7"'T  '"'  "«'"'  "P  ■■>'" 
^alr,  tale  of  the  b^;  wi t^Xl'" k^Th  '^""T^'^ 

whence  the  Idol  lirt"'/""™^^  ""  *»  '"«  '-' 
stood  one  day.  Ta  'off  v^;  'Z'  "  ''''"^'  '"«  ' 
mountains,  and  the  cloud,/  ."  '"  "'"""«»'  ">« 

me.andthLshiiite  JV.-lr"'  ^"'"-^  «-'«<*  ™-1 
and  over  me  there  came  chldS"  ""?""  '"  '"^  ^'°"'*' 
revived  of  the  boy  wUh  the  ,  in      T"  "'  ""''  ™^™»™' 


